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The  President  of  the  General  Synod! 

/^UR  Church  will  hail  with  delight  the  news  of  the  election  of  the  Rev. 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  as  the  President  of  the  General  Synod.  If 
the  office  carries  any  honor  with  it,  we  voice  the  sentiment  that  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  worthy  of  it.  He  has  made  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  brethren.  Few  men 
have  done  as  much  as  he  for  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  With 
voice  and  pen  his  messages  of  hope  and  cheer  are  heard  and  read  by  many 
thousands.  He  is  always  responsive  to  the  calls  of  the  Church.  The  wonder 
is  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to  fill  so  many  engagements  and  bear  up  under  the 
strain  of  travel.    But  his  delight  is  in  serving,  and  by  it  he  keeps  mentally 

alert,  spiritually  aggressive  and 
physically  in  trim. 

Knowing  Dr.  Schaeffer  as  I 
do,  let  the  Reformed  Church 
prepare  herself  to  gird  up  her 
loins  and  be  ready  for  a  vigi- 
lant, vigorous  and  victorious 
administration  of  three  years. 
The  work  as  has  been  outlined 
by  the  General  Synod  calls  for 
wise,  kind  and  patien*  leader- 
ship and  warm,  sincere  aiiu 
loyal  co-operation,  and  this  we 
will  enjoy  under  the  guidance 
of  my  old-time  friend,  brother 
and  companion  in  service,  and 
by  an  ardent  and  admiring  min- 
istr\'  and  laity  of  our  beloved 
Church. 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew. 


Here  Is  Your  Opportunity 


IF  you  want  to  keep  pace  with  the  missionary  enterprise  in  this  changing  world. 
IF  you  would  like  to  have  a  trained  leadership  in  your  Church  to  carry  out  a  larger 
missionary  program. 

IF  you  would  like  to  be  a  trained  leader  in  the  gi-eatest  work  of  the  Church  today. 


THIS  YEAR'S  THEMES 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

The  general  theme  of  the  educational  program  for  Adults  and  Young  People  is 
"The  World  Mission  of  Christianity."  Against  the  background  of  the  studies 
and  discussions  at  Jerusalem,  the  books  for  these  grades  restate  and  reinterpret 
the  World  task  of  Christian  missions.  For  the  Intermediate,  Junior  and  Pri- 
mary grades  new  books  are  offered  on  "The  Philippines." 

HOME  MISSIONS 

The  Theme  for  Adults  and  Young  People  is  "The  City."  No  more  opportune 
subject  could  be  selected  for  the  study  of  home  missions.  The  Intermediate  book 
is  on  "Race  Prejudice";  the  Junior  and  Primary  books  on  "Mexicans  in  the 
United  States." 

THE  CONFERENCE  DATES 

Hood  College   Frederick,  Md  July   1  to  July  8 

Bethany  Park   Indianapolis,  Ind  July  13  to  July  19 

Catawba  College  Salisbury,  N.  C  July  20  to  July  26 

Heidelberg  College   Tiffin,  Ohio   .July  20  to  July  27 

Kiskiminetas  Academy  Saltsburg,  Pa  July  26  to  Aug.  5 

Ursinus  College   Collegeville,  Pa  July  29  to  Aug.  5 

Theological  Seminary  Lancaster,  Pa  Aug.   3  to  Aug.  10 

Mission  House  Plymouth,  Wis  Aug.  10  to  Aug.  17 

Zion  Church  Buffalo,  N.  Y  Sept.  19  to  Sept.  22 

Note  these  dates  now  and  make  arrangements  to  attend  one  of  these  Conferences. 

For  Particulars  Address 

REV.  A.  V.  CASSELIVIAN,  D.  D.,  Department  of  Missionary  Education 
Room  417,  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SFrarli  vxp  Qllig  mag,  (§  Slnrft,  mh  Uuh       in  a  plain  patly. 

— fBalm  ZT'Al 


"Fear  of  man  has  no  place  in  one's  heart  when 
one  is  conscious  of  being  God's  servant  and 
spokesman." 


"It  is  not  an  accident  that  so  many  of  our 
people  are  vulgar  in  their  ideas  of  beauty,  of 
amusement,  of  conduct.  It  is  not  without  cause 
that  so  many  of  them  are  restless  and  discon- 
tented." 


"Still,  still  with  Thee  when  purple  morning 
breaketh, 

When  the  bird  waketh,  and  the  shadows  flee ! 
Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  I  am  with 
Thee!" 


The  insincere  man  unconsciously  but  surely 
loses  all  power  of  sincerity,  and  becomes  self- 
imprisoned. 

— J,  Stuart  Holden. 


Most  all  the  other  beautiful  things  in  life 
come  by  twos  and  threes,  by  dozens  and  hun- 
dreds. Plenty  of  roses,  stars,  sunsets,  rainbows, 
brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins ;  but 
only  one  mother  in  all  the  wide  world. 

— Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

The  disposition  to  think  reasonably  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  enterprise  may  defeat 
a  man  before  he  tries  his  might  against  them. 

— CoRRA  Harris. 


'For  the  humor,  the  genial  good-will, 
Of  everyday  friendship 
God's  name  be  praised." 


"It  is  only  as  we  use  the  power  and  look  to 
the  Spirit  for  more  power  that  we  can  have  it." 

—J.  R.  Miller. 


Why  limit  God's  capacity  for  bliss 

Since  'tis  man's  littleness  makes  living  small ! 

— Angela  Morgan. 


This  whole  land  would  be  swept  with  the 
Christian  life  if  men  made  it  their  business  to 
talk  Christ,  if  they  came  to  know  Christ  as  the 
object  of  their  speech. 

—Robert  E.  SpEER. 


"Most  people  who  indulge  in  second  thoughts 
are  the  kind  who  don't  do  much  thinking  when 
a  subject  is  presented  to  them  for  first  thought." 


The  habit  of  aspiration  is  difficult  to  form, 
but  once  acquired  exerts  a  growing  influence 
over  the  soul's  life. 

— Evelyn  Underhill. 


"Remember  love's  heaven  lies  within 
The  heart  that  loves;  that  it  doth  win 
From  its  own  great  munificence 
Its  amplest,  truest  recompense." 


'I  cannot  know  why  suddenly  the  storm 
Should  rage  so  fiercely  round  me  in  its  wrath ; 
But  this  I  know — God  watches  all  my  path. 
And  I  can  trust." 


Negligence  in  common  duties  mars  our  char- 
acter. Faithfulness  in  all  work  builds  beauty 
into  the  soul. 


How  pure  at  vesper  time 

The  far  hills  climbing ! 
God  give  me  hills  to  climb 

And  strength  for  climbing. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 

The  more  he  gets  to  know 
Of  his  own  life's  adaptabilities, 
The  more  joy-giving  will  his  life  become. 

— Robert  Browning. 


Christ  did  not  only  found  a  new  philosophy; 
He  brought  into  the  world  a  power  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil. 

—Mark  Guy  PearsE. 


GRANT  us  the  assurance  of  salvation,  O  Spirit  of  God,  by  those  inner  marks  and  signs  which 
prove  that  we  have  passed  into  the  family  of  God !   May  we  have  an  inner  consciousness  of 
union  with  God!  In  Christ's  name.    Amen.  — F.  B.  Meyer. 
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Find  ^'Farm  Relief"  a  World-wide  Issue 

By  William  Watkins  Reid 


T 


HE  need  for  'farm  relief  (in  its 
broadest  meaning)  is  as  pressing  in 
Africa  and  in  Asia  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States  today.  It  is  the  same  problem  the 
world  around.  It  will  not  be  solved  by 
legislation  alone.  It  must  be  solved  by  all 
the  agencies  of  culture — governmental, 
economic,  educational,  religious,  philan- 
thropic, art — giving  their  values  to  the 
rural  people  of  the  earth.  Heretofore 
these  agencies  have  given  culture  too 
exclusively  to  peoples  in  the  cities." 

This  paragraph  attempts  to  summarize 
the  discussions  and  conclusions  of  a  two- 
day  ''World  Rural  Conference"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Association 
for  Agricultural  Missions,  held  at  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  April  18-20.  Attending  this  Con- 
ference were  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Seminary,  pastors  of  rural 


churches  throughout  New  England,  and  a 
number  of  religious  leaders  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  this  phase  of 
human  life  in  America  and  overseas.  The 
program  included  such  leaders  as  Dr. 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  Agricultural 
Missions ;  Dr.  E.  W.  Wallace,  secretary 
of  the  China  Educational  Association  ;  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Donohugh,  general  secretary 
of  the  International  Association;  Dr. 
Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer,  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Foundation ;  Prof.  Charles 
M.  McConnell,  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Rog- 
ers, of  the  National  Board -of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.;  Dr.  John  Scott  King,  of  Little 
Britain,  New  York,  a  "rural  pastor"  for 
40  years  in  one  community ;  Dr.  Malcolm 
Dana,  of  the  Congregational  Church. 


Villagers  of  Sang,  Japan,  at  Work  in  the  Rice  Fields. 

(Courtesy  of  Department  of  Country  Life) 
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Some  Facts  and  Figures 

A  few  of  the  facts  and  figures  pre- 
sented by  various  speakers  during  the 
Conference  will  give  some  hints  of  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  "rural 
problem"  both  in  America  and  in  Asia : 

The  rural  population  of  the  world  num- 
bers more  than  one  billion  persons ;  of 
these  750,000,000  are  living  in  Asia. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  in  India 
and  Korea,  85%  of  those  in  China,  50% 
of  those  in  Japan  live  in  rural  conditions. 

In  Asia  one-half  the  population  of  the 
world  lives  in  one-tenth  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

The  population  of  Japan  increased  by 
1,000,000  each  year;  the  population  of 
Korea  has  doubled  in  30  years. 

Due  to  the  age-old  custom  of  the  father 
dividing  his  land  among  his  sons,  the 
average  family  in  Asia  has  only  2^  acres 
upon  which  to  support  itself ;  in  Shan- 
tung Province,  China,  the  average  acreage 
per  family  is  1.6  acres. 

A  recent  survey  of  145  rural  families  in 
Korea  showed  that  two-fifths  had  debts 
averaging  60  yen  each,  or  one- fourth  the 
total  family  yearly  income ;  and  that  48% 
average  interest  per  year  was  being  paid 
on  this  debt. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  3,394,000 
in  the  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  since  1910,  while  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  fed  has  increased  by  over 
10,000,000. 

The  1920  Census  showed  7.400,000 
people  in  the  New  England  States — 
5,000,000  of  them  being  of  foreign  ex- 
traction. A  large  proportion  of  these 
peoples  are  in  rural  communities  and  are 
not  affiliated  with  the  churches. 

A  Picture  from  China 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  impact 
of  the  West  is  first  felt  in  the  cities  of 
China,  it  is  now  being  felt  also  in  the 
rural  communities :  here  the  home  indus- 
tries are  breaking  down  because  of  the 
greater  cheapness  of  machine-made 
articles.  As  a  result,  according  to  Dr. 
Wallace,  family  life  is  beginning  to  break 
down  in  the  rural  districts  ;  the  best  young 
men  are  escaping  the  farms  and  going  to 
the  cities ;  the  schools  are  giving  the  child 


a  book  learning  rather  than  preparing  him 
for  farm  life,  and  thus  it  hurries  him  to 
the  cities ;  ownership  of  farms  is  decreas- 
ing and  tenancy  is  increasing;  and,  since 
'"news"  now  travels  by  way  of  the  printed 
page  instead  of  by  word  of  mouth — and 
the  illiterate  farmer  has  no  access  to  the 
newspaper— illiteracy  and  ignorance  are 
increasing  in  the  rural  districts. 

''The  Soil  is  Sacred" 

Prof.  McConnell  pointed  out  the  two 
main  objectives  of  the  Church  in  the  rural 
and  agricultural  fields, 

''First,  we  must  develop  a  Christian 
attitude  toward  the  soil,"  he  said.  "We 
must  teach  that  the  soil  is  something 
sacred,  that  it  took  God  a  long  time  to 
make  it,  that  it  is  here  for  coming  gen- 
erations as  well  as  for  us,  and  that  who- 
ever wears  out  the  soil  by  improper  use  is 
committing  a  sin.  The  test  of  a  Chris- 
tian farmer  is  that  he  shall  pass  on  the 
soil  better  than  he  received  it. 

"'Then  we  must  take  care  of  the  man 
who  tills  the  soil.  We  cannot  expect  the 
farmer  to  carry  on  when  he  is  deprived 
of  the  fundamental  needs  of  life.  W^e 
have  no  right  to  eat  food  if  it  is  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher  values  of 
men  who  till  the  soil. 

"The  preacher  ought  to  know  that  this 
is  a  Christian  proposition.  He  should 
know  the  forces  working  for  better  agri- 
culture ;  and  he  should  put  farm  institutes 
and  county  agencies  into  his  program  as 
much  as  he  puts  into  it  a  young  people's 
institute.  And  the  theological  seminaries 
should  have  courses  in  appreciation  of  the 
soil." 

Village  Education  in  India 

Dr.  Diffendorfer,  recently  returned 
from  a  study  of  mission  stations  in  Asia, 
pointed  out  the  new  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  upon  "education  for  life  in  the  vil- 
lages," especially  in  India.  Heretofore, 
he  said,  most  of  the  education,  both  mis- 
sionary and  governmental,  had  prepared 
boys  and  girls  so  that  it  was  inevitable 
they  should  leave  the  country  and  go  into 
the  city.  Village  schools  prepared  for 
middle  schools  in  the  towns ;  middle 
schools  prepared  for  high  schools;  high 
schools  prepared  for  colleges.    And  the 
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greater  one's  education  the  less  possible 
was  it  for  him  to  return  to  the  agricultural 
village.  This,  of  course,  is  the  identical 
problem  in  America. 

Dr.  DifYendorfer,  however,  found  in 
India  many  hopeful  signs  of  the  chang- 
ing of  this  system  of  schools.  He  pointed 
to  the  school  at  Moga,  and  the  "Village 
of  the  New  Day"  at  Asansol,  where  vil- 
lage boys  are  actually  trained  in  village 
arts  and  crafts  and  fitted  to  make  their 
villages  better  Indian  villages  upon  their 
return  from  school  to  their  home  com- 
munities. He  named  theological  schools 
training  pastors  for  Indian  village  service, 
and  normal  schools  training  teachers  for 
service  in  practical  Indian  village  schools. 


The  future,  he  believes,  will  see  the  devel- 
opment of  schools  along  these  lines  in  all 
Asia  and  Africa,  rather  than  patterned 
after  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  system. 

Reaching  Objectives 

Summing  up  the  objectives  of  rural 
community  life  and  activity,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  Dr.  Jones 
said  these  were:  1,  health;  2,  appreciation 
and  use  of  environment ;  3,  transfer  of 
heritage ;  4,  recreation  and  re-creation. 
We  cannot,  he  said,  solve  these  problems 
through  the  church  alone,  but  through  the 
cooperation  of  all  "cultural  organiza- 
tions." These  he  enumerated  as  govern- 
mental, economic,  educational,  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  art  organizations. 


Summer  Missionary  Conferences 

A.  V.  CasseIvMan 


THE  missionary  task  of  the  Church 
today,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
never  so  challenging  as  at  the  present 
moment.  A  thousand  new  things  are 
calling  to  us  in  the  missionary  enterprise 
which  the  previous  generation  of  Chris- 
tians has  never  had  to  face.  Just  because 
of  this  fact  the  missionary  task  of  the 


Church  today  bears  with  it  opportunities 
for  service  the  like  of  which  the  Church 
has  not  heretofore  experienced.  Like- 
wise, a  new  world  outlook  is  before  us, 
right  here  at  home  and  unto  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  This  world  out- 
look is  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  two 
conferences,  one  past  and  another  com- 
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ing.  The  Conference  which  is  past  is  the 
International  Council  of  Missions  which 
met  at  Jerusalem  last  year.  The  Confer- 
ence which  is  coming  is  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Conference  which  will  meet  in 
Washington  next  year.  In  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  one  and  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  other,  the  present  generation 
of  Christians  here  in  America  must  ap- 
proach the  world  task  of  the  Church. 

To  carry  out  this  great  task  requires 
more  thoroughly  trained  missionary  lead- 
ership than  ever  before.  This  leadership 
should  be  able  to  intelligently  guide  the 
Church  in  its  world  mission  and  to  train 
it  to  a  larger  vision.  Missionary  leaders 
are  needed  to  secure  an  adequate  response 
in  prayer,  gifts  and  service  on  the  part  of 
all  church  members  to  the  present  world 
challenge. 

No  better  place  for  securing  this  train- 
ing for  missionary  leaders  is  to  be  found 
than  the  Summer  Missionary  Confer- 
ences. No  one  can  estimate  the  good  that 
has  resulted  from  these  Conferences  in 
the  past  and  we  believe  that  even  greater 
results  are  possible  for  the  future.  We 
need  the  co-operation  of  every  mission- 
ary-minded person  in  the  Church  to  make 
the  Summer  Conferences  this  year  the 
best  that  we  have  ever  held. 

As  has  already  been  announced,  the 
Home  Mission  theme  for  study  is  'The 
City."  Perhaps  we  can  find  no  finer 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  study  of 


this  subject  than  that  found  in  the  Fore- 
word of  the  text-book  which  will  be  stud- 
ied by  most  of  the  young  people  at  the 
Conferences,  entitled,  "The  Crowded 
Ways,"  by  Charles  H.  Sears.    He  says: 

'Tt  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  in- 
terpret the  city  in  terms  of  personality — 

"To  see  the  city  in  its  effect  on  indi- 
viduals rather  than  in  terms  of  organiza- 
tions. 

"To  see  the  community  in  terms  of 
human  relationships  rather  than  in  terms 
of  material  environment. 

"To  appraise  the  city  church  for  its 
ability  to  help  men  transcend  environ- 
ment, rather  than  for  its  ability  to  sur- 
vive in  an  adverse  environment. 

"To  show  that  changes  in  the  city  man 
are  of  greater  moment  than  changes  in 
the  city  environment. 

"To  point  out  essential  differences  be- 
tween the  city  mind  and  the  rural  mind. 

"To  show  by  concrete  examples  what 
city  environment  is  doing  to  people, 

"To  show  the  downward  pull  of  bad 
environment  on  the  average  person,  par- 
ticularly the  handicapped  individual  and 
family. 

"To  show  social  responsibility  for  con- 
ditions for  which  the  individual  is  not 
immediately  responsible  and  from  which 
the  average  individual,  certainly  the 
underprivileged  individual,  cannot  escape. 

"To  show  by  concrete  illustration  that 
the  religious  and  moral  redemption  of 
(Continued  on  Page  278) 
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Ox  the  21st  day  of  April  the  Dexter 
Boulevard  Mission,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, celebrated  its  fourth  anniversary. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Paul  T.  Stoudt,  reports 
that  this  is  the  third  year  that  this  Mission 
has  headed  the  list  in  Northwest  Ohio 

Classis  with  its  apportionment  overpaid. 
^    ^  >^ 

A  very  impressive  Sunrise  Service  was 
held  on  top  of  Indian  Rock  at  William- 
son Park  on  Easter  morning  by  the 
Young  People's  Department  of  St. 
Peter's  Mission,  Lancaster,  Pa.  About  30 
young  people  attended  and  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Spotts,  gave  a  short  talk. 
This  congregation  reports  the  largest  com- 
munion in  its  history,  when  about  90  per 

cent  of  the  members  communed. 

*  *  * 

On  Sunday,  May  5th,  the  Mission  at 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  of  which  Rev.  J.  W. 
Huffman  is  the  pastor,  celebrated  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  its 
new  Church.  Superintendent  James  M. 
Mullan  was  present  and  over  $500  was 
raised  to  apply  to  their  debt. 

On  Sunday,  April  28th,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  of  the  Hungarian 
Church  at  Akron,  Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  A. 
Bakay  is  the  Missionary,  had  as  their 
guests  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
the  Canton  Hungarian  Church.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  Endeavor  topic 
a  discussion  was  held  on  the  problem : 
"The  Adjustment  and  Place  of  the  Hun- 
garian-American Youth  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church."  About  sixteen  young  people 
took  part  in  the  rally  and  the  address  was 
delivered  bv  Rev.  G.  Dokus,  of  Canton, 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

The  new  Faith  Church,  Philadelphia,  is 
steadily  going  forward  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  E.  Leiphart. 
Fortv-two  new  members  were  received  on 


Easter  Sunday  and  another  group  the  first 
Sunday  in  May.  One  hundred  sixty-nine 
partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Easter. 

*  *  * 

The  Mission  at  Loveland,  Colorado,  of 
which  Rev.  F.  Aigner  is  the  pastor, 
received  16  new  members  on  Easter.  The 
first  choir  the  congregation  ever  had  has 
been  organized  with  18  young  people. 

*  *  * 

The  work  in  Emanuel  Mission,  Allen- 
towK,  Pa.,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Willis  D.  Mathias,  is  steadily  improving. 
Special  services  were  held  during  Holy 
Week  and  an  Early  Dawn  Service  on 
Easter  Sunday  brought  out  a  large  crowd 
of  people.  Almost  300  communed  on 
Easter,  the  largest  communion  in  the  his- 
tory of  Emanuel  Church.  Fifty  new  mem- 
bers were  received  and  the  Easter  offering 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. During  the  six  months  of  Mr. 
Mathias'  pastorate  150  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Church.  The  appor- 
tionment has  been  paid  in  full. 

*  *  * 

Although  Easter  dawned  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  with  a  snowstorm,  60  members  of 
Grace  Church,  of  which  Rev.  L.  Harrison 
Ludwig  is  the  pastor,  were  present  at  the 
7.30  Service  and  took  breakfast  together. 
At  the  regular  morning  service  135  were 
present  and  21  new  members  were  re- 
ceived. This  Mission  has  a  very  active 
Girls'  Missionary  Guild  which  is  taking 
quite  an  interest  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Or- 
phans' Home.  These  girls  have  been  sew- 
ing and  baking  for  the  children  in  the 
Home. 

*  *  * 

The  Ebenezer  Mission,  Sheboygan. 
Wisconsin,  of  which  Rev.  E.  H.  Opper- 
mann  is  the  pastor,  also  had  a  most  de- 
lightful Easter  season,  with  crowded  serv- 
ices. Thirty  new  members  were  received 
in  the  Church. 
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The  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  pleased 
to  note  that  23  of  its  Missionaries  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  General  Synod 
meeting  in  Indianapolis.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Rev.  Charles  D.  Spotts,  Lancaster, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Rupley,  Lewistown,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  O.  R.  Frantz,  Minersville,  Pa. ;  Rev. 
H.  A.  Shiffer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Rev. 
William  C  Sykes,  D.D.,  Greensburg,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Sharpsville,  Pa. ;  Rev. 
J.  Melegh,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Rev.  G. 
Takaro,  D.D.,  New  York  City;  Rev. 
John  Azary,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Rev.  G.  A. 
Snyder,  D.D.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Rev.  J.  T. 
Bucher,  Akron,  Ohio;  Rev.  F.  W.  Bald, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Rev.  J.  Stucki,  Black 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin;  Rev.  E.  H.  Op- 
permann,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin ;  Rev. 
Paul  A.  Olm,  Fredonia,  Wisconsin;  Rev. 
F.  P.  Franke,  Marengo,  Iowa;  Rev.  L.  S. 
Faust,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Rev.  L.  Harri- 
son Ludwig,  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  Rev.  John 
Grossman,  Herrick,  South  Dakota ;  Rev. 
A.  Haller-Leuz,  Upham,  North  Dakota; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Reppert,  Stony  Plain,  Alberta, 
Canada;  Rev.  J.  Silor  Garrison,  Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Ried- 
esel,  Kimama,  Idaho. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Noacker,  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  Mission,  West  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, resigned  from  the  Mission  which 
he  founded  several  years  ago.  The  Rev. 
F.  J.  Schmuck,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  to  take  his  place,  begin- 
ning July  first. 

*    *  * 

The  annual  conference  of  Evangelists 
of  the  Protestant  bodies  in  America,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on 
Evangelism  and  Life  Service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  will  be  held  at  Northfield, 
Mass.,  on  June  19th-21st.  The  meeting 
this  year  will  be  of  special  importance 
because  of  the  emphasis  which  will  he 
given  upon  the  proper  observance  of  the 
1900th  Anniversary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Jesus  and  the  Birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Department  of  Evangelism 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be 
represented  by  its  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Rufus  C.  Zartman. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  Headquar- 
ters, Philadelphia,  on  July  10th  and  11th. 
This  will  be  a  most  important  meeting,  as 
it  is  the  time  for  reorganization  and  also 
the  fixing  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Missionaries  for  the  coming  year. 

*    *  * 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Jacob  C.  Leonard,  of  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C,  was  celebrated  in  connection 
with  the  99th  annual  meeting  of  North 
Carolina  Classis,  which  was  held  in  his 
Church,  May  6-8.  Dr.  Leonard  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions since  1920.  He  has  been  a  founder 
and  fosterer  of  many  Mission  Churches 
within  the  bounds  of  his  Classis.  For 
thirty-seven  years  he  has  been  serving  as 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  his  Classis.  He  has 
been  in  his  present  pastorate  for  28  years 
and  has  just  finished  a  very  magnificent 
Church  edifice  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  entire  Classis.  Dr. 
Leonard  served  as  the  President  of  the 
General  Synod,  1923-26.  He  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Efficiency  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Forward  Movement 
Commission.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions 
joins  his  many  friends,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  in  extending  cordial  felici- 
tations upon  his  long  and  splendid  minis- 
try. 


Rev  Jacob  C.  Leonard,  D.D. 
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There  will  be  a  number  of  noted  visi- 
tors from  Hungary  in  attendance  upon 
the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Pres- 
byterian System,  in  Boston,  June  19th  to 
27th.  Among  them  will  be  the  Right  Rev- 
erend D.  Baltazar,  Bishop  at  Debreczen 
and  President  of  the  Conventus  of  Hun- 
gary; the  Right  Reverend  L.  Ravacz, 
Bishop  at  Budapest ;  the  Right  Reverend 
Geza  Antol,  Bishop  at  Papa,  and  the 
Right  Rev.  E.  Balogh,  Bishop  at  Brati- 
slava. After  the  meeting  at  Boston  these 
distinguished  guests  will  visit  many  of 
our  Hungarian  congregations,  and  Bishop 
Ravacz  will  remain  until  next  Fall,  when 
in  September  he  will  deliver  the  Swander 
course  of  lectures  in  our  Theological 
Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  We  welcome 
these  Church  leaders  from  Hungary  who 
are  doing  us  the  honor  of  coming  amongst 
us. 

Another  Advance  Step 

A  joint  committee,  composed  of  three 
members  each  from  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
Home  Missions  Council,  Community 
Church  "Workers  of  U.  S.  A.  has  been 
created,  with  the  following  functions : 

(a)  To  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Five  Year  Program  of  Survey  and  Ad- 
justment the  special  question,  How  can 
the  churches,  present  and  future,  so  work 


We  record  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bronson,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Training  School  for  Christian 
Workers.  Dr.  Bronson  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  young  women 
for  Deaconess  and  social  work  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  in  his  official 
capacity  he  came  in  contact  with  many  of 
our  ministers  and  laymen  at  the  meetings 
of  our  Church  judicatories. 

*    *  * 

We  also  record  the  death  of  our  co- 
laborer,  Rev.  A.  L,  Ramer,  D.D.,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  who  for  many  years  was 
in  charge  of  the  Immigrant  Work  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Ramer  was 
an  outstanding  man  in  his  denomination 
and  understood  the  foreign-speaking  ele- 
ments in  our  American  life  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  He  met  his  tragic 
death  when  he  was  struck  by  an  automo- 
bile upon  his  return  from  a  preaching 
engagement. 

in  Practical  Co-operation 

together  as  to  produce  the  best  spiritual 
results  without  competition  and  overlap- 
ping of  effort? 

(b)  Make  recommendations  to  local 
communities,  state  and  national  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

(c)  To  follow  up  such  recommenda- 
tions in  order  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
greater  unity  and  effectiveness  among  the 
churches. 


Is  This  Typical? 


A  Reformed  Church  pastor  by  careful 
records  discovered  that  out  of  a  member- 
ship of  270,  regular  and  living  in  the 
community,  139  were  not  in  church  at  all 
during  the  month  of  February,  and  112 
such  members  had  not  been  to  church  in 
1929,  at  the  end  of  February;  30  had 
been  there  but  once;  21  only  twice;  7 
three    times.     Fifty-five    members  had 


attended  church  at  least  once  each  of  the 
four  Sundays  of  February;  17  had  been 
to  each  of  the  8  preaching  services  dur- 
ing the  same  month.  In  contrast  to  this, 
out  of  a  group  of  83  unconfirmed  chil- 
dren belonging  to  a  Children's  organiza- 
tion, 43  had  attended  at  least  one  service 
on  each  of  the  four  Sundays,  14  had 
attended  all  the  eight  services,  and  11  had 
been  there  at  least  three  times. 
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News  of  the  First  Japanese  Reformed  Church,  San  Francisco, 

California 

By  Francis  M.  Hayashi 
Director  of  Religious  Edueation 


'  I  'HE  San  Francisco  Japanese  Reformed 
^  Church  celebrated  the  glorious  Easter 
this  year  by  three  different  worships  con- 
ducted by  the  Senior  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  Sunday  School  and  the  Church, 
respectively,  and  also  by  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  evening.  The  weather  was 
perfect  and  those  three  worships  drew 
great  crowds. 

The  Christian  Endeavorers  held  a  joint 
morning  watch  with  the  Japanese  Epworth 
League  members.  The  Sunday  School 
worship  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Shi- 
geru  Saito,  the  Superintendent,  and  an 
interesting  program  was  given,  specially 
such  as  a  seed-sowing  service  led  by  the 
writer,  and  an  Easter  story  told  by  ]\Ir. 
Lee  M.  Watanabe,  a  medical  student  of 
Stanford  University  and  a  Sunday  School 
teacher. 

During  the  morning  service  of  the 
Church,  the  baptismal  service  was  con- 
ducted and  many  adults  as  well  as  several 
children  were  baptized.  The  evening  en- 
tertainment began  at  7,30  o'clock,  and 
consisted  of  many  exercises,  recitations 
and  songs  by  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  also  piano  and  violin  solos  by 
the  Sunday  School  girls.  Rev.  Sohei 
Kowta  told  both  the  parents  and  children 
of  the  school  a  very  interesting  story. 

The  Sunday  School  has  been  growing 
very  fast  since  last  October.  One  new 
class  has  been  added  and  the  enrollment 
has  reached  263,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  226,  and  an  average  offering  of 
$9.37. 

Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Society — 
Since  January  of  this  year  three  special 
meetings,  besides  regular  Sunday  eve- 
ning prayer  meetings,  were  held  by  this 
society.  A  rally  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening  of  March  24.  This  was  to  bring 
in  new  members  and  their  friends  to  the 
society.  Over  40  young  folks  came  to 
make  the  gathering  a  great  success.  Mr. 
Shigeru  Saito  presided,  and  Rev.  Sohei 
Kowta,  the  pastor,  delivered  a  talk.  The 
topic  was  ''How  to  Become  a  Christian," 


A  very  interesting  discussion  was  held 
and  many  took  part  in  the  program. 

At  the  Easter  morning  watch  a  lively 
song  service  was  led  by  Mr.  Goro  ]\Iaeda, 
and  colorful  lantern  slides,  showing  the 
life  of  the  Master,  were  presented,  and 
then  a  devotional  service  was  held  as  a 
climax  of  the  program.  In  this  devotional 
service  Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Wilson,  a  publicity 
secretary  of  San  Francisco  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Easter  and 
Youth,"  and  gave  the  youth  great  inspira- 
tion. 

A  Christian  Endeavor  benefit  entertain- 
ment was  given  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, April  13,  from  7.30  o'clock.  A  very 
unique  program,  featuring  two  modern 
plays,  was  prepared  by  the  members  of 
the  society  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
audience  in  the  Sunday  School  audito- 
rium. The  casts,  stage  settings,  art  work, 
lighting  effects  and  all  other  details  were 
managed  and  worked  out  exclusively  by 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  they  were 
done  so  well  that  nobody  would  suspect 
them  as  amateurs'  work.  X early  300  peo- 
ple came,  and  the  undertaking  was  a  great 
success  generally  as  well  as  financially. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society — 
This  society  has  been  reorganized  recently 
and  the  writer  has  become  the  Superin- 
tendent. Now  we  have  17  regular  mem- 
bers and  7  more  prospectives.  We  meet 
every  Sunday  from  11  A.  M.  Senior  C. 
E.  "furnishes  a  speaker  every  other  Sun- 
day, and  on  the  rest  of  Sundays  very 
interesting  discussions  are  held.  The 
Juniors  are  now  looking  forward  to  an 
outdoor  meeting  on  April  28th,  and  a 
^lav  Day  social  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
4th.^ 

Japanese  Language  School — This  class 
is  growing  fast  since  last  September,  when 
it  was  organized  with  two  members,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  has  reached  12.  We 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  read,  write  and 
speak  the  Japanese  language  and  also 
coach  their  public  school  lessons.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  and  useful  work 
among  the  American-born  Japanese  chil- 
dren on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Gymnasium  Facilities — On  Friday  of 
each  week  boys  and  girls  of  our  Sunday 
School  are  enjoying  the  indoor  games  in 
the  Church  Community  House  gymna- 
sium— girls  from  5  to  6  P.  M.  and  boys 
from  7.30  to  8.30  P.  M.  Besides  those 
two  classes  the  gymnasium  has  been  util- 
ized very  efficiently  by  different  basketball 
teams  of  this  community.  For  the  sea- 
son just  closed,  during  five  months'  time, 
127  practices  were  held  and  39  games 
were  played  on  this  court. 

Young  People's  Christian  Conference 

— This  church  acted  as  host  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region  Young  People's 
Christian  Conference,  held  in  our  church 
on  March  9  and  10.  For  this  two-day 
gathering  241  Japanese  youth  attended, 
representing  nine  different  organizations 
in  this  district. 

Now  the  San  Francisco  Reformed 
Church  is  ready  to  enter  post-Easter  sea- 
son activities  with  vigor  and  vision  for 
better  and  greater  service  to  the  Master 
and  to  the  community.  Plans  are  now 
being  formulated  for  a  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School,  summer  school  and  a  boys' 
camp  during  the  summer  months  to  come. 


(Continued  from  Page  258) 

It  is  to  everybody's  interest  and  the 
interest  of  every  institution  of  society — • 
including  the  church — that  the  health  of 
the  nation's  children  be  protected  and 
developed  to  the  full  of  their  possibilities. 
It  is  the  right  of  every  child  and  therefore 
every  future  adult.  Certainly  we  should 
celebrate  Child  Health  Day  and  Child 
Health  Week,  but  only  that,  Congress  has 
said,  to  awaken  the  people,  which  means 
all  of  us,  to  the  fundamental  necessity  of 
a  year-round  program  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  health  of  the 
nation's  children,  and,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has 
repeated,  to  bring  about  a  nation-wide 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  sig- 
nificance of  healthy  childhood  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  conservation  of  the 
health  and  physical  vigor  of  our  boys  and 
girls  throughout  every  day  of  the  year. 
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The  Educational  Conferences 

Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D.,  Field  Secretary 


LAST  summer,  when  the  action  was 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  to  put  on  an  educational  campaign, 
we  planned  for  about  twenty-five  confer- 
ences. The  campaign  had  not  progressed 
very  far  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
number  had  to  be  increased.  Up  to  May 
1st,  thirty-five  of  these  group  dinner  con- 
ferences have  been  conducted  with  a  total 
attendance  of  about  three  thousand  people. 

During  the  month  of  May  conferences 
were  conducted  at  the  following  places: 
Bedford,  Greensburg,  Altoona,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Chicago,  111. ;  New  Glarus,  She- 
boygan, Milwaukee,  in  Wisconsin ;  Pitts- 
burgh, Greenville  and  Perkasie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  all  of  these  conferences  great 
interest  was  shown. 

The  conferences  throughout  Wisconsin 
were  most  gratifying.  People  came  long 
distances  to  attend  these  meetings.  In 
many  places  a  conference  of  this  nature 
was  a  new  thing.  In  some  places  requests 
have  been  made  to  have  these  conferences 
put  on  in  other  parts  of  a  Classis,  so  that 
a  larger  number  of  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent congregations  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  this  information  on  Home 
Missions.  The  illustrated  lecture  has  been 
asked  for  at  a  number  of  places.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  any  group  in  any  part  of 
the  Church  to  put  on  a  conference. 

Three  more  conferences  are  scheduled, 
viz.,  Winchester,  Va.,  May  17th;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  6th,  and  Meadville,  Penna., 
June  7th.  Early  in  the  fall  some  more 
conferences  will  be  conducted  in  such 
places  that  could  not  be  reached  the  past 
winter. 

Does  the  average  Church  member  know 
the  meaning  of  Home  Missions  as  it  is 
interpreted    today?    Does   the  average 


Church  member  know  and  appreciate  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  our  Church?  These 
conferences  have  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  do  not  know.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  these  conferences  a  per- 
son made  the  statement  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  such  a  large  amount  of  work 
could  be  done  with  such  a  small  amount 
of  capital.  Another  said,  "A  proof  that 
this  was  a  good  meeting  is  the  fact  that 
it  could  keep  me  sitting  through  a  service 
lasting  over  two  hours.  I  learned  lots 
tonight.  Our  entire  Church  should  hear 
this."  So  we  might  multiply  the  comments 
made  by  those  attending  these  confer- 
ences. 

Again  and  again  the  question,  ''What 
do  you  expect  to  accomplish  through  these 
conferences?"  is  asked.  It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion. At  one  place  where  this  question 
was  asked  another  one  asked,  *'Are  you 
doing  this  because  you  feel  you  must  be 
doing  something?"  To  this  latter  question 
we  will  answer  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

The  first  objective  of  these  educational 
conferences  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  to 
educate  the  people  in  Home  Missions ;  to 
bring  to  their  attention  the  bigness  of  this 
task ;  to  impress  upon  the  leaders  and 
workers  of  our  congregations  the  impor- 
tance of  thoroughly  Christianizing  and 
evangelizing  this  country  of  ours. 

The  second  objective  is  that  through 
this  program  of  education  and  promotion 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  receipts 
for  Home  Missions  in  the  future,  in  order 
that  our  Church  may  do  her  full  share  in 
helping  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God  into 
the  life  of  this  nation.  IMay  those  who 
attended  the  different  conferences  go  and 
tell  the  story  to  others,  so  that  the  seed 
sowing  will  be  continued  and  the  above 
objectives  gradually  realized. 


"If  more  members  of  the  W.  M.  S.  would  subscribe  for  and  read  the  Outlook 
of  Missions,  the  benefits  to  the  individuals,  to  the  Societies,  to  the  missionary  cause 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be  untold.  The  Literature  Chat 
alone,  is  worth  the  subscription  price  with  all  the  other  good  things  throzvn  in." 

—Mrs.  W.  F.  Ginder,  St.  Petersburg.  Pa. 
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Observations  of  the  Treasurer 

J.  S.  Wise 


"T^HE  Job  may  be  ever  so  big,  but  that 
1  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  an  up-and- 
at-'em  American.  Weak  knees  won't  sup- 
port you  far  in  the  battle  of  Hfe.  Believe 
in  your  ability,  your  job,  your  eventual 
success  and  you  will  triumph.  Faith  in 
yourself  is  necessary  before  you  can 
expect  others  to  have  faith  in  you."  This 
bit  of  philosophy  attracted  my  attention 
the  other  morning.  It  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  first  page  of  a  certain 
new^spaper  that  I  picked  up  somewhere — 
just  where,  I  do  not  recall.  I  preserved 
it  because  it  gripped  me  and  created  a 
desire  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 

Anyone  without  a  job  is  to  be  pitied.  I 
have  never  been  without  one.  I  have  been 
compelled,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  to 
face  one  difficult  task  after  another.  No 
sooner  was  a  problem  solved  than  another 
harder  one  confronted  me.  I  had  no  time 
for  weak  knees.  I  had  to  go  on.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  have  never  lost  faith  in  my 
daily  tasks.  No  matter  how  hopeless  the 
job  for  the  day  might  be,  there  always 
seemed  to  be  a  way  provided  to  meet  it; 
but,  somehow,  it  was  always  up  to  me  to 
find  the  way. 

IMany  people  have  failed  in  life.  Most 
of  them  might  have  found  success  if  a 
"way  out"  had  been  diligently  sought. 
"There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning," 
neither  is  there  a  royal  road  to  success. 
The  secret  of  success  is,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  hard  work,  backed  up  with 
strong  personality,  determination  and 
faith. 

Hence  the  Church  with  a  program  that 
is  supported  with  determination  and  faith 
cannot  fail.  Material  equipment,  no  mat- 
ter how  adequate,  will  not  of  itself  bring 
success.  Too  much  reliance  is  being 
placed  upon  buildings.  I  beheve  in  the  old 
statement  that  a  certain  eminent  Profes- 
sor, a  log,  and  a  student  constitute  a  uni- 
versity. I  also  believe  that  such  an  univer- 
sity, with  a  more  adequate  equipment,  is 
able  to  do  much  better  work  than  can  ever 
be  done  on  an  old  log. 

The  Church  Building  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  justly 
proud  of  its  achievements  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Scores  of  finer  and  better 


buildings  have  been  promoted  and  finan- 
cially helped  by  it.  Most  of  the  Missions 
can  trace  the  beginning  of  their  success 
primarily  to  the  adequacy  of  their  equip- 
ments. But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  buildings  of  themselves  have  accom- 
plished something.  They  have  put  new 
heart  into  the  struggling  congregations. 
With  better  equipments  came  newer  and 
larger  programs — programs  that  were 
supported  with  renewed  vigor.  Weak 
knees  were  strengthened  and  sounder 
faith  in  the  ultimate  results  established. 
We  depend  upon  the  new  buildings  to 
strengthen  the  morale  of  the  people,  but 
upon  the  people  themselves  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  evident  that  in  spite  of  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  building  the  work  itself  must 
fail  if  the  Missionary  and  the  people  are 
lacking  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  con- 
fidence and  a  determination  to  win.  The 
task  is  not  too  big  for  any  of  our  Mis- 
sions if  everyone  concerned  is  ''on  the 
job." 

The  greatest  handicap  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  many  of  our  Missions  can  be 
charged  mainly  to  lack  of  cooperation  and 
confidence.  Either  the  pastor  foolishly 
undervalues  the  power  of  cooperation 
with  the  people  and  the  Board  support- 
ing the  work,  or  the  people  themselves  fail 
to  realize  the  real  benefits  they  receive 
from  the  Church.  The  whole  community 
is  benefited  by  the  Church's  presence. 
Even  real  estate  values  are  enhanced  and 
no  one  can  estimate  the  character  values 
put  into  the  lives  of  the  community's 
children. 

Home  ^Missions,  therefore,  is  a  real, 
live  problem  in  today's  America.  If  you 
believe  in  America,  then  you  must  be- 
lieve in  your  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Your  Board  has  undertaken  a  big  job  in 
behalf  of  America  and  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Its  history  is  replete  with  suc- 
cessful achievements.  Here  and  there, 
success  may  appear  uncertain,  but  the 
Board  has  faith  in  its  job,  believes  in  the 
Church  and  looks  for  ultimate  triumph. 
Will  you,  my  reader,  hasten  that  triumph 
by  giving  the  Board  your  wholehearted 
sympathy  and  support  ? 
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A  Great  National  Home  Mission  Congress 


IN  December  of  next  year  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  in  Washington,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, a  National  Congress  on  Home  Mis- 
sions. In  this  congress  we  hope  to  con- 
sider among  other  things  the  present  state 
of  the  home  mission  enterprise,  the  needs 
which  it  is  designed  to  meet,  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  meeting  them,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  determine  our  pro- 
cedure during  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
Home  missions  is  itself  but  a  part  of  a 
larger  enterprise,  namely,  that  mission- 
ary program  of  Christianity  of  which 
foreign  missions  is  the  most  dramatic 
illustration  which  has  for  its  aim  the  com- 
plete Christianization  of  individuals  and 
of  society.  Home  missions  is  concerned 
with  that  part  of  the  program  which 
affects  our  own  country.  Its  aim  is  a 
Christian  America. 

In  a  meeting  held  at  Atlantic  City,  on 
January  9,  1929,  the  following  was 
adopted  as  a  partial  statement  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  task  of  home  missions : 

"Recognizing  that  the  whole  task  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  America  is  to  do  its 
part  in  winning  the  world  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  keeping  it  loyal  to  Him,  the  par- 
ticular responsibility  of  home  missions 
seems  to  be : 

''First,  to  plant  Christian  Churches  and 
establish  Christian  influences  in  communi- 
ties where  they  are  absent. 

''Second,  to  strengthen  weak  churches 
and  bring  them  to  self-maintenance. 

"Third,  through  fraternal  counsel  and 
other  forms  of  co-operative  service  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  all  the  churches,  includ- 
ing those  which  do  not  need  financial  aid, 
the  common  experience  in  meeting  com- 
mon problems,  particularly  those  prob- 
lems which  have  more  than  a  local  sig- 
nificance. 

"In  fulfilling  this  task  of  Home  ]\Iis- 
sions,  as  thus  at  least  partially  defined,  we 
believe  it  to  be  essential  that  all  agencies 
within  a  denomination,  such  as  those  that 
deal  with  education,  social  service,  hos- 
pitals and  other  forms  of  relief,  as  well  as 
those  to  which  the  name  'home  missions' 
is  or  has  been  ordinarily  given,  shall  be 
included. 


"We  are  also  clear  that  home  missions 
can  never  adequately  do  its  task  in  this 
day  and  ,  generation  until  some  method 
can  be  formed  by  which  in  strategic  cen- 
ters pieces  of  work  now  done  by  indivi- 
dual denominations,  can  be  done  co-opera- 
tively in  the  name  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole." 

Satisfactory  as  is  this  definition  as  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  not  specific  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  test  we  need.  What  exactly  does 
it  mean  "to  plant  a  Christian  church," 
and  what  "to  establish  Christian  influ- 
ence?" What  should  be  the  relation 
between  the  church  in  the  technical  sense 
as  the  institution  of  worship  and  those 
allied  institutions,  such  as  the  school  and 
the  hospital,  with  which  its  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad  is  intimately  associated? 
Some  further  definition  which  may  serve 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  seems  to  be 
indicated. 

What  then  are  the  standards  by  which 
we  should  test  success  in  our  home  mis- 
sion work?  When  is  the  church  doing 
what  it  ought  to  do?  We  have  various 
conventional  phrases  by  which  we 
describe  various  phases  of  the  church 
work,  phrases  such  as  evangelism,  educa- 
tion, social  service,  missions.  It  ought  to 
be  one  purpose  of  our  congress  to  give 
them  a  more  definite  and  specific  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  clearly  the 
function  of  the  church  to  provide  proper 
facilities  for  worship.  It  should  be  its 
aim  to  make  real  to  every  individual 
within  the  radius  of  its  influence  the  fact 
of  God  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
unspeakable  privilege  enjoyed  by  those 
who  realize  God's  presence  as  a  controll- 
ing factor  in  their  daily  life.  Where  the 
church  is  working  in  a  community  where 
conditions  of  life  make  attendance  at  the 
conventional  hours  of  service  difficult,  the 
church  should  provide  other  services  in 
the  early  morning  or  the  late  afternoon 
or  through  the  week;  and  when  attend- 
ance at  the  church  building  is  impossible 
it  should  carry  its  service  where  the 
people  are — to  the  hospital,  or  the  factory, 
or  the  home — if  possible  by  the  living 
voice,  or,  if  not,  by  the  radio. 
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In  the  second  place  it  should  seek  to 
bring  about  such  an  active  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  message  as  will  result  in 
changed  standards  for  the  individual  life. 
It  should  not  be  content  with  evangelism 
in  the  technical  sense  of  securing  conver- 
sion (still  less  in  that  of  joining  the 
church)  but  should  add  such  definite 
instruction  in  moral  standards  as  will  help 
each  individual  Christian  to  realize  his 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  life  and 
conversation  worthy  of  his  profession  in 
justice,  kindness,  and  brotherly  love.  To 
that  end  it  should  carry  on  the  work  of 
education  not  only  in  the  Sunday  School 
but  in  the  church  as  a  whole  through 
sermons,  classes,  and  a  lending  library 
which  will  make  accessible  the  ripest 
experience  of  the  church  in  the  past  and 
the  results  of  the  most  successful  experi- 
ments which  are  being  tried  in  the  church 
of  the  present. 

More  specifically  the  church  should 
seek  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tian standards  by  members,  not  only  in 
their  individual  but  in  their  social  rela- 
tions so  far  as  they  affect  such  basic  com- 
munity interests  as  health,  poverty,  vice, 
ignorance,  recreation,  and,  above  all, 
justice.  Just  how  this  responsibihty 
should  be  discharged  will  vary  with  the 
community.  In  some  cases  where  there 
are  no  other  facilities  available  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  church  as  such  to 
assume  responsibility  for  education  and 
healing,  as  in  needy  country  districts 
where  there  is  no  physician  available  and 
no  adequate  school.  But  in  other  places, 
and  this  will  be  the  normal  thing,  it  will 
do  its  work  indirectly  through  inspiring 
its  members  to  act  in  a  Christian  way  in 
their  capacity  as  citizens,  teachers  or 
doctors.  Where  there  is  civic  indiffer- 
ence, the  minister  should  try  to  arouse  his 
people  to  their  social  responsibility  by 
contrasting  the  existing  situation  with  the 
Christian  ideal.  Just  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  between  work  of  this  kind 
and  politics  in  the  technical  sense  is  not 
easy  to  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
line  and  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
draw  it. 

A  special  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
church  in  times  of  civic  and  social  strife, 
as  when  a  strike  breaks  out  or  other  forms 


of  class  struggle  arise.  Here  it  should 
be  the  function  of  the  church  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  parties  at  odds,  not 
necessarily  by  telling  them  what  they 
ought  to  do  but  by  interpreting  to  each 
the  better  side  of  the  other  and  by  trying 
to  bring  about  the  spirit  which  seeks  what 
is  good  for  the  whole  rather  than  victory 
for  one's  own  side. 

But  the  responsibility  of  no  church  is 
confined  to  its  own  community.  It  has 
a  duty  to  share  what  it  has  received  with 
all  in  need,  wherever  they  are,  and  among 
the  things  which  the  church  has  received 
the  Gospel  is  the  most  precious.  Hence 
missions  becomes  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  Christian  church  and  one 
of  the  major  tests  by  which  success  or 
failure  is  to  be  judged.  Nor  is  our  mis- 
sionary responsibility  simply  that  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  It  includes 
also  its  interpretation  along  all  the  lines 
already  outlined.  It  does  not  cease  when 
a  church  comes  to  self-support  (in  the 
sense  of  being  no  longer  in  need  of  finan- 
cial contribution  from  some  board). 
There  is  the  spiritual  self-support,  which 
is  even  more  important,  and  the  work  of 
home  missions  is  not  done  until  we  have 
helped  all  of  our  churches  wherever  they 
may  be  to  attain  this. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
church  is  in  the  last  analysis  one,  and  the 
success  of  each  individual  unit  must  be 
judged  in  relation  to  this  central  and 
most  important  fact.  A  church  that  is 
working  for  its  own  interest,  without 
regard  to  the  needs  of  sister  churches,  is 
not  a  successful  church,  however  many 
may  be  its  members  or  large  its  bank 
account.  Nor  is  this  true  simply  as 
between  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions. It  is  quite  as  true,  and  the  warning 
is  just  as  much  needed,  between  churches 
of  the  same  denomination.  Only  when  we 
conceive  the  work  as  one,  whether  in  city 
or  country,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  assign 
to  each  its  appropriate  place  in  the  larger 
task,  shall  we  have  succeeded  in  realizing 
our  ideal  for  home  missions. 


I  knew  the  stars,  the  flowers,  and  the  birds. 

The  gray  and  wintry  sides  of  many  p;lens, 
And  did  but  half  remember  human  words. 

In  converse  with  the  mountains,  moors  and 
fens.  _j.  :m.  Synge. 
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Sunday  School  Beatitudes 

By  M.  Lawrenck 

Blessed  is  the  Church  that  believes  in 
the  Sunday  School,  for  it  will  compel  the 
Sunday  School  to  believe  in  itself. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that 
knows  why  it  exists,  for  it  can  hold  its 
head  up  and  look  everybody  in  the  eye. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  is 
properly  organized  for  its  work,  for  it 
knows  where  it  is  going,  and  will  know 
when  it  gets  there. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  is 
managed  like  a  bank,  for  it  will  have  no 
ragged  edges  and  will  command  respect. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  is  in 
right  relationship  to  the  Church  with 
which  it  is  connected,  for  there  will  be  no 
gravel  in  the  wheels. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that 
recognizes  the  place  of  helpful  worship, 
for  deep  breathing  of  devotional  atmos- 
phere gives  poise  to  the  heart. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  car- 
ries out  an  adequate,  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  reHgious  education,  for  this  is 
the  diet  that  makes  for  permanency  and 
strength. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  whose 
teachers  and  officers  are  adequately  trained 
for  their  tasks,  for  they  will  get  results 
and  do  their  work  with  joy. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  which 
maintains  a  helpful  workers'  council  at 
least  once  a  month,  for  this  gives  to  the 
workers  what  the  grindstone  gives  to  the 
ax — edge  and  polish. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  does 
not  go  to  sleep  at  the  switch,  for  it  will 
keep  on  the  main  line  and  land  at  the  sta- 
tion instead  of  in  the  ditch. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that 
maintains  a  missionary  spirit,  for  this  will 
develop  a  warm  heart  and  a  far  away 
vision. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  car- 
ries out  a  graded  program  of  social, 
through-the-week  activities,  for  it  will 
grow  in  popularity  and  power  and  the 
young  folks  will  pronounce  it  good. 

Blessed  is  the  Sunday  School  that  cre- 
ates and  maintains  an  evangelistic  atmos- 
phere, for  it  will  reap  abundantly. — From 
Bulletin  of  Grace  Mission,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Immigration 

IMMIGRATION  to  the  United  States 
■'•in  the  five-year  period  ending  1914  aver- 
aged about  one  million  a  year.  When  the 
quota  laws  of  1921-1924  went  into  effect 
there  were  significant  changes  in  the  net 
numbers  of  immigrants  annually  received. 
Thus  in  1921  the  arrivals  less  the  deport- 
ments, that  is,  the  net  increase,  was  over 
557,000,  while  the  next  year  the  net 
dropped  to  110,000  and  then  in  the  next 
year  bounded  up  to  141,000  and  in  1924 
reached  630,107. 

In  1924  there  was  a  change  in  the  law, 
which  change  had  a  stabilizing  effect.  The 
yearly  net  increase  of  foreign  born  now 
runs  between  200,000  and  300,000.  Immi- 
gration from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  now,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  almost  ceased.  The  excess  of 
arrivals  over  deportments  for  this  area 
of  Europe  in  1927  was  only  2,671. 

Eight  races  or  peoples  furnished  97.7 
per  cent,  of  our  net  increase  from  immi- 
gration in  1927.  (This  net  increase 
totaled  248,763.)  The  Mexicans  furnished 
25.4,  the  Germans  18.9,  the  Irish  15.5, 
the  English  11.4,  the  Scotch  8.9,  the 
French  6.9,  Scandinavians  5.9,  the 
Hebrews  4.8. 

Of  a  total  number  of  immigrants  in 
1927,  56  per  cent  came  from  two  coun- 
tries, Mexico  and  Canada. 

One  of  the  significant  ecclesiastical 
results  of  these  restricted  immigration 
laws  is  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  America.  Their 
growth  is  now  being  limited  largely  to  the 
natural  increase  by  birth,  for  the  growth 
by  conversion  from  the  Protestant  ranks 
is  negligible.  In  figures  just  released  to 
the  public  press  it  is  announced  that  the 
Baptists  of  this  country  alone  last  year 
had  a  total  increase  of  membership  larger 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  in  America. 

The  crest  of  the  wave  of  foreign  immi- 
gration in  America  is  past.  The  foreign- 
born  population  of  Philadelphia  is  some- 
thing less  than  400,000.  That  is,  approxi- 
mately one  in  five  of  the  population  is  for- 
eign born. — Bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia 
Federation  of  Churches. 
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''Peace  Patriots'' 


SINCE  the  adoption  of  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  and  based  upon  the  commit- 
ments of  that  document,  a  movement  has 
been  launched  under  the  title  'Teace 
Patriots,"  whose  slogan  is  'Xove  of 
Country :  Opposition  to  War."  It  is  the 
declaration  of  the  ''Peace  Patriots"  move- 
ment that  since  the  Kellogg  Pact  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  whereby 
as  a  nation  we  have  agreed,  with  other 
countries,  that  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  should  never  be  sought 
except  by  pacific  means,  it  therefore  be- 
comes a  patriotic  act  for  us,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  support  our  Govern- 
ment in  its  renunciation  of  war,  and  to 
express  our  opposition  to  any  action  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  new 
Peace  Pact.  In  order  to  assure  our  Gov- 
ernment that  as  citizens  we  endorse  the 
official  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  and  to  make  a 
practical  demonstration  to  the  world  of 
our  nation's  sincere  intention  of  conform- 
ing to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  new 
treaty,  two  petitions  are  offered  for  sig- 
natures, as  follows : 


1.  Xaval  Armistice.  ''\\'hereas  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed 
to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  we  suggest  that  our  Gov- 
ernment negotiate  an  agreement  with 
other  Powers  to  discontinue  all  naval  con- 
struction for  at  least  five  years." 

2.  Individual  Opposition  to  War.  "In- 
asmuch as  the  United  States  has  agreed 
that  the  settlement  of  all  international  dis- 
putes shall  never  be  sought  except  by 
pacific  means,  we  reinforce  this  policy 
of  our  Government  by  declaring  our 
opposition  as  individuals  to  all  future 
wars." 

These  blanks  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing 'Teace  Patriots,"  114  East  31st 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  official  declaration  of  the  "Peace 
Patriots"  with  which  the  enrollment 
blanks  are  prefaced  is  signed  by  85  men 
and  women,  including  such  persons  as 
Peter  AinsHe,  Harry  Elmer  Barnes, 
Jerome  Davis,  John  Dewey,  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick,  Frederick  Lynch,  Kirby 
Page,  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Harry  F. 
\\''ard  and  Mary  E.  Woolsey. 


The  Child  in  the  Midst 


AT  the  time  this  article  was  being  pre- 
pared CHILD  HEALTH  WEEK 
had  just  been  observed,  and  May  Day  had 
been  celebrated  again  throughout  the 
country,  as  it  had  been  six  times  before, 
as  Child  Health  Day.  "The  perfect  child" 
has  been  the  slogan  of  those  who  are 
working  for  the  health  of  the  children.  It 
appears  that  there  was  considerable  inter- 
est aroused  among  the  clergymen,  and 
doubtless  the  congregations  under  their 
pastorates  were  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  undertaking.  Churches  have 
realized  for  a  long  time  the  value  of 
childhood  for  the  promotion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  work.  It  is  an  old  saying 
in   the   Reformed   Church,   which  has 


always  understood  its  importance,  that  the 
children  are  the  hope  of  the  churches. 
But  far  and  away  beyond  this  interest  in 
childhood  is  the  importance  of  the  child 
for  its  ozvn  sake. 

Every  child  has  an  inherent  right  to  be 
guarded  against  every  unnecessary  ill,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that 
in  this  right  it  is  sacredly  protected. 
Doubtless  it  was  a  realization  of  this  duty 
of  the  State  that  influenced  the  national 
Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  set- 
ting apart  ^lay  1st  of  each  year  as  Child 
Health  Day  and  inviting  all  agencies  and 
organizations  interested  in  child  welfare 
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to  unite  in  the  observance  of  the  day.  The 
purpose,  however,  of  this  article  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  observance 
of  the  day  was  authorized  that  it  might 
awaken  the  people  of  the  nation  to  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  a  year-round 
program  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  nation  s  children. 

It  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance when  we  fall  in  with  the  observance 
of  a  day  set  apart  for  such  a  worthy 
object  as  child  welfare.  To  consider  the 
movement  as  having-  been  accomplished 
when  the  day  has  been  observed  is  to  miss 
the  purpose  of  the  observance.  It  is  a 
year-round  program  that  the  day  and 
week  have  been  set  apart  to  effect,  which 
Mr.  Hoover  in  his  proclamation  well 
declared  when  he  challenged  the  people 
and  the  forces  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  bring  about  a  nation-wide  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  conservation  of  the  health  and 
physical  vigor  of  our  boys  and  girls 
throughout  every  day  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Hoover's  challenge  was  that  we  should 
strive  throughout  every  day  of  the  year  to 
realize  what  has  been  well  characterized 
as  The  Child's  Bill  of  Rightss  THAT 
THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  CHILD  IN 
AMERICA— 

That  has  not  been  born  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

That  does  not  live  in  hygienic  surround- 
ings. 

That  ever  suffers  from  undernourish- 
ment. 

That  does  not  have  prompt  and  efficient 
medical  attention  and  inspection. 

That  does  not  receive  primary  instructions 
in  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  good 
health. 

That  has  not  the  complete  birthright  of  a 

sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
That    has    not    the    encouragement  to 

express  in  fullest  measure  the  spirit 

within,  which  is  the  final  endowment  of 

every  human  being. 

This  is  a  tremendous  task  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  radically  chang- 
ing the  practices  that  are  engaged  in  and 
still  being  fought  for  by  industrial  con- 


cerns that  value  profits  above  human  lives, 
and  the  adjustment  of  our  educational 
system  to  the  needs  of  human  lives  in 
these  rapidly  changing  times.  In  fact, 
such  a  childhood  presupposes  a  Christian 
social  order. 

]\Iuch  can  be  done  to  aid  parents  by 
the  State,  and  our  Social  Service  Com- 
mittees are  discovering  the  valuable  serv- 
ices the  various  commonwealths  are  organ- 
ized to  dispense  and  are  dispensing  in  the 
interest  of  child  health.  Several  confer- 
ences or  institutes  have  been  held  in  as 
many  sections  of  our  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  which  State  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Health  were  present,  and 
gave  most  illuminating  addresses  to  the 
people  gathered  there  for  the  purpose. 
The  National  Government  is  supplement- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  several  States 
and  the  many  municipalities  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  There  is  much  help  to  be 
received  directly  by  parents  from  all  these 
sources.  A  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, No.  39,  entitled  TRAINING  LIT- 
TLE CHILDREN— Suggestions  for  Par- 
ents, is  packed  full  (94  pages)  of  expert 
information  and  advice  not  only  dealing 
with  the  health  of  the  children  directly 
but  with  the  problems  that  affect  the  whole 
life,  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Con- 
tacts once  established  w^ith  these  agencies 
w^ill  be  continuously  rewarding  to  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children.  But  withal 
we  must  make  every  reasonable  effort 
likewise  to  protect  the  children  from 
exploitation  in  industries  and  safeguard 
their  right  to  an  adequate  education  with 
the  privileges  that  belong  to  a  happy  child- 
hood. There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than 
such  scenes  one  is  ever  witnessing  in  this 
land,  which  should  mean  Opportunity,  of 
plastic  childhood  being  fashioned  and 
formed  under  environments  that  forever 
deprive  them  of  their  birthright — to 
realize  in  the  fullest  measures  what  they 
would  be  capable  of  achieving  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  life,  were  they  given  a 
fair  chance  to  live  their  lives  under  whole- 
some conditions. 

(Continued  on  Page  251) 
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Miyagi  College  Commencement 


1929  Graduating  Class  and  Faculty  of  College  Department, 
Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan 


Missionary  Teachers — Center  of  front  row,  Dr.  Allen  K.  Faust,  President;  second  row,  left 
to  rig^ht,  Miss  Lydia  A.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  William  G.  Seiple,  Miss  Kate  I.  Hansen.  Miss  L.  Aurelia 
Bolliger,  Miss  Edith  H.  Huesing,  Miss  Ruth  E.  Nail,  Miss  Ruth  E.  Cook  ;  center  of  top  row, 
Miss  Henrietta  S.  Cook. 


NINETY-FIVE  graduates  of  Miyagi 
College  were  made  supremely  happy 
when  on  March  23rd  they  received  their 
diplomas  from  the  president  as  they  filed 
by  him  to  a  march  played  on  the  Erd- 
man  grand  piano.  Fifty-three  students 
were  from  the  college  and  forty-two  from 
the  high  school.  The  spring-like  weather 
aided  in  bringing  to  the  College  an 
unusually  large  audience  of  well-wishers. 
The  governor  of  the  prefecture  and  the 
mayor  of  Sendai  sent  representatives  who 
read  addresses  of  congratulation,  and 
President  Inoue  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, delivered  a  most  interesting  address 
on  "Peace  in  the  Home."  A  graduate  of 
the  music  course  played  one  of  Chopin's 
Nocturnes,  and  "The  Garden  Lilies  and 
the  Wild  Flowers''  was  sung  by  all  the 
graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  were  announced :  Rupp 
Bible    prize,    to    Miss    Fumi    Sasaki ; 


Heckerman  prize  in  English  composition, 
to  Miss  Ai  Esashika;  Erdman  music 
prize,  to  Miss  Fusa  Ishida ;  x\newalt 
prize  in  domestic  science,  to  Miss  Tsune 
Kikuchi ;  Shakespeare  prize,  to  Miss  Echi 
Yano. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bowman,  when  he  visited 
Sendai,  among  many  other  gracious  acts, 
contributed  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  as  a 
prize  to  this  year's  graduate  who  wielded 
the  greatest  influence  for  good  during 
her  course.  This  meaningful  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Mitoshi  Kumikawa, 
the  efficient  president  of  the  School 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  college 
department  have  teaching  positions,  and 
over  one-half  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates are  entering  colleges.  Thus  has 
the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the 
School  gone  forth. 

Allen  K.  Faust. 
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Miss  Moriya 


MISS  AZUMA  MORIYA  has  been 
head  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Japan 
since  Madam  Yajima  died  several  years 
ago.  I  had  heard  of  her,  but  even  after 
meeting  her,  I  did  not  reaHze  who  she 
really  was.  Our  first  meeting  came  about 
thus : 

The  Child  Study  Association  of  New 
York  informed  me  that  Miss  A.  Moriya 
was  the  head  of  the  Study  Group  in 
Japan,  and  so  I  wrote  to  her.  She  invited 
me  to  call.  One  has  to  go  to  the  suburbs 
of  Tokyo  to  find  her.  The  gate  which  one 
enters,  has  an  inconspicuous  sign,  Fujin 
Home  (Home  for  Women),  but  still  I 
did  not  connect  Miss  A.  Moriya  with  the 
social  worker  of  the  same  name.  We 
walked  a  narrow  path  past  half  a  dozen 
cottages,  to  a  foreign-looking  one  in  the 
rear.  Much  of  the  space  around  the  cot- 
tages was  evidently  vegetable  gardens, 
and  on  one  side  we  saw  a  group  of  people 
raking  up  rubbish  and  burning  it  on  a 
bonfire.  My  guide  led  me  there.  A  man 
in  business  suit,  a  girl  in  a  kitchen  apron, 
and  a  middle-aged  woman  were  working 
and  talking  together.  I  could  not  help 
looking  at  the  woman.  She  wore  a  short 
skirt,  men's  socks,  broad,  muddy  shoes, 
and  an  assortment  of  heavy  sweaters.  But 
why  must  we  bother  with  them  when  time 
was  short,  and  I  wanted  to  see  Miss 
Moriya.  Then  came  introductions,  and 
lo  and  behold,  the  impromptu  farmer  was 
Miss  Moriya  herself ! — Imagine  my  sur- 
prise. 

We  strolled  to  the  house.  We  removed 
our  shoes,  even  though  there  was  no  mat- 
ting on  the  downstairs  floors.  We  passed 
through  the  kindergarten  rooms,  with 
their  tables,  honor  rolls,  and  pictures.  We 
entered  the  room  where  Madam  Yajima 
died. 

But  once  indoors,  the  gentleman  wanted 
Miss  Moriya  to  write  mottoes  for  him. 
For  she  is  a  beautiful  writer,  and  her 
characters  are  so  gracefully  drawn  that 
only  the  skilled  may  read.  She  stood 
there,  a  packet  of  stiff  papers  in  one 
hand,  and  a  wet  brush  in  the  other.  As 
fast  as  he  dictated  the  proverbs,  she 
wrote  them  down. 


Perhaps  she  read  my  thoughts,  for  I 
was  wishing  for  one,  too,  when  she 
turned  to  me,  saying,  "What  shall  I  write 
on  yours  ?"  I  wanted  very  much  to  have 
her  write  one  of  her  own  short  poems,  but 
before  I  said  so,  she  decided  that  a  Bible 
verse  was  more  fitting  for  a  missionary. 
So  she  wrote  on  a  pink  card,  spattered 
with  flecks  of  gilt,  ''Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart."  It  was  so  nicely  done  that  I 
could  not  be  disappointed. 

While  we  talked,  four  girls  came  in  to 
see  the  Teacher.  They  asked  permission 
to  go  home  for  the  week-end.  They  were 
very  attractive  girls — neatly  dressed,  tid- 
ily brushed  and  combed,  courteous,  alert, 
bright-looking.  Miss  Moriya  asked  defi- 
nitely where  they  would  be  staying  and 
when  they  would  return.  Then  she  gave 
her  permission.  To  us  she  explained  that 
these  were  four  girls  turned  over  to  her 
by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"But  they  are  not  bad  girls.  They  look 
exactly  like  the  girls  of  Miyagi  College," 
I  exclaimed. 

''Ah,  but  they  were  different  when  they 
first  came  here.  They  were  sullen,  dis- 
obedient, and  mean-spirited.  You  couldn't 
have  believed  that  they  were  the  same 
girls.  There  are  no  locked  doors  and  no 
jail  in  this  house.  They  are  trusted  and 
they  rise  to  it.  The  girls  have  freedom — 
with  plenty  of  hard  work.  Do  you  see 
that  cottage  over  there?  The  girls  of  this 
Home  carried  all  the  stones  from  the 
front  gate  themselves  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations. They  did  most  of  the  building 
too,  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenters. 
Work  and  play,  love  and  trust — those  are 
the  principles  of  this  Home." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  delinquent  girls 
are  indistinguishable  presently  from  the 
other  girls  who  live  under  Miss  Moriya's 
care  ? 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Miss  Moriya's 
name  was  in  the  newspapers  in  another 
connection.  In  Nara  there  was  a  pros- 
titute who  wanted  to  free  herself.  She 
had  sold  herself  to  the  keeper  of  a  brothel, 
and  was  held  under  legal  contract.  Miss 
Moriya,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Isoo  Abe,  a 
social  reformer,  went  to  Nara.  They 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  employer  to 
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tear  up  the  contract  and  free  the  woman. 
She  will  be  brought  to  Miss  Moriya's 
Home,  and  will  be  trained  for  a  different 
life. 

Miss  Moriya's  work  is  not  limited.  Her 
kindergarten  includes  the  abandoned  chil- 
dren in  her  cottages  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood ;  her  summer 
camp  has  delinquents  mixed  with  ''re- 


spectable" working  girls.  Her  Home  is 
a  hospital  and  a  haven  for  unfortunate 
women.  And  with  all  this  she  has  time 
to  write  poems,  entertain  visitors  patiently 
and  answer  their  questions.  She  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  woman. 

AURELIA  BOLLIGER. 

Sendai,  Japan. 


A  Unique  Letter  of  Thanks 


Sakata,  Japan. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Moore  : 

My  dear,  unseen  friends  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  offer  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
your  kind  Christmas  present  to  our 
church,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unexpected  presents  of  1928  in 
Japan.  Can  you  imagine  in  what  condi- 
tion of  joy  we,  all  members  of  Sakata 
Church,  are?  Can  you  imagine  how  we 
were  all  surprised  when  Mr.  Miura  read 
your  letter  informing  of  your  Christmas 
present  aloud  on  the  pulpit  in  the  calm 
evening  of  23rd,  December?  In  the 
morning  of  the  day,  Mr.  Miura  told  us, 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Class,  that  a 
big  present  was  offered  to  the  church,  and 
we  asked  him  what  it  was.  But  he  kept 
it  in  secret  and  would  not  tell  it  to  us, 
saying,  ''Wait  until  this  evening." 

What  can  it  be  at  all?  Can  it  be  a 
great  amount  of  apples,  oranges  or  cakes, 
so  that  we  can  all  have  a  good  deal  to  eat  ? 
Did  a  certain  rich  friend  of  Mr.  Miura 
present  to  our  church  fifty  or  sixty  copies 
of  Bible?  We  imagined  all  possible  pres- 
ents from  all  possible  presentors.  But 
how  could  we  think  of  it,  that  we  should 
receive  the  Christmas  present  from  the 
unseen  friends  of  Pennsylvania,  far,  far 
away  over  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

The  evening  came.  All  assembled  as 
usual  in  the  hall.  The  preacher  stood  on 
the  pulpit.    After  a  long  speech  concern- 


ing the  international  love,  affected  and  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
suddenly  took  up  your  letter  and  began 
to  read.  The  supreme  silence  continued. 
We  all  listened  eagerly  to  his  voice.  But, 
when  we  heard  the  word  P-I-A-N-O, 
pronunciated  emphatically  by  him,  we  all 
shouted  involuntarily  and  clapped  our 
hands  in  spite  of  ourselves,  though  ap- 
plause has  never  been  usual  to  our 
church.  After  the  letter  was  read  over, 
he  said,  quoting  the  Bible,  "I  see  you, 
who  receive  the  present,  are  overwhelmed 
with  joy.  But  I  suppose  those  friends  of 
yours,  who  offered  you  the  present,  are 
greater  joy  than  you.  See  how  the  letter 
is  full  of  joy  and  love !" 

I  am  sorry  my  broken  English  fails 
me  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  and  to 
tell  you  our  joy  and  surprise  vividly.  But 
please  remember  that  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Sakata,  a  little  city  in  the  east- 
northern  part  of  Japan,  now  covered  with 
heavy  snow,  are  all  filled  with  great  joy 
and  having  the  merry,  merry  Christmas, 
singing  alouder  and  more  heartily  than 
last  year,  "Hark !  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing !"  because  of  your  kind,  kind  Christ- 
mas present,  P-I-A-N-O  ! ! ! 

Yours  truly, 

NoBUji  Saito, 
A  Member  of  Sakata  Church. 
December  25th,  1928. 


"The  Outlook  oe  Missions  is  a  splendid  missionary  magazine.  I  sincerely 
zvish  there  could  be  a  copy  in  each  home  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
For  the  lack  of  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not  know  the  great  need,  but 
if  they  woidd  read  the  Outlook  oe  Missions  they  ivould  kiiozt'." — Mrs.  Emma 
Spencer,  Canton,  O. 
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Address  Given  at  Welcome  Meeting  by  the  Fujinkivai  in  Akita 


IT  was  great  joy  to  go  back  to  America 
and  home ;  to  see  my  father  and  other 
relatives ;  to  visit  famiHar  places ;  to 
renew  old  friendships  and  acquaintances 
and  make  new  ones.  It  was  a  special  joy 
to  go  again  to  the  Church  of  my  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  receive  the  inspira- 
tion which  comes  from  a  large  group  of 
people  worshipping  together,  to  hear 
again  the  beautiful  music  of  the  pipe- 
organ,  and  to  unite  in  a  service  conducted 
in  a  language  which  I  understood.  Yes, 
it  was  a  great  day,  when  we  arrived  at 
my  home  in  Greenville,  Pa. 

But  it  has  been  a  great  joy  to  come 
back  to  Japan  and  to  Akita  again,  to  the 
place  we  call  home,  where  our  two 
youngest  children  were  born  and  where 
all  have  spent  so  many  happy  days  ;  to 
come  back  to  our  friends  here,  to  greet 
familiar  faces  and  see  familiar  sights.  It 
is  a  special  joy  to  come  back  to  you  in 
your  Church  and  Fujinkwai.  Your 
earnestness  in  worship,  your  joy  in  the 
Christian  life  and  your  kindly  friendliness 
impresses  me  very  much.  Indeed,  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  again  and  I  hope  that,  as 
the  days  come  and  go,  I  may  be  able  to 
help  you  in  many  ways  in  the  great  task 
which  is  yours  and  ours  together,  that  of 
giving  to  your  fellow  countrymen  and 
women  a  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Today,  you  are  interested  no  doubt  in 
what  I  did  and  saw  and  heard  in  Amer- 
ica. There  are  so  many  things  I  might 
tell  you,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
You  would  be  interested  in  my  stay  with 
my  father  on  the  four  hundred  acres  of 
land,  where  more  than  one  hundred  chil- 
dren live  and  grow  and  learn,  and  how 
our  children  were  overjoyed  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  so  many  boys  and  girls 
there ;  in  the  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
apples  and  peaches  grown  on  the  farm ; 
in  the  cows,  the  sheep,  the  horses  and  the 
chickens  as  well  as  in  the  large  gardens 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  and  trees.  You 
would  be  intel*ested  in  my  trip  to  New 
York  for  three  weeks  ;  in  the  school  which 
Mr.  Nace  attended  there;  in  the  great 
International  House  where  we  ate  our 
meals    at    a    cafeteria;    in    the  great 


preachers  we  heard.  You  would  enjoy 
hearing  about  the  grand  opera,  the  great 
piano  concert  and  the  musical  comedy  we 
heard  as  well  as  in  the  great  department 
stores  of  New  York  and  of  other  cities 
too,  stores  where  one  can  buy  almost  any- 
thing one  wishes. 

You  would  be  interested,  too,  to  hear 
of  the  days,  after  Mr.  Nace  had  finished 
his  studies,  when  we  lived  in  Greenville 
and  kept  house  with  borrowed  furniture, 
dishes  and  all.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  we  got  the  Pontiac  and  had  many 
interesting  trips.  There  were  days  when 
we  drove  three  hundred  miles  and  more 
over  cement  roads  through  beautiful 
country.  Of  all  these  things  and  many 
more  I  could  talk  for  a  long  time. 

But,  today,  I  want  to  tell  you  par- 
ticularly about  my  experiences  in  speak- 
ing about  Japan.  I  had  many  invitations 
to  speak,  in  Churches,  in  Missionary 
Societies,  in  Sunday  Schools,  in  clubs  of 
many  and  various  kinds.  Everywhere  I 
went  I  found  a  great  interest  in  Japan. 
People  in  America  know  more  about  you 
in  Japan  than  they  did  some  years  ago. 
This  knowledge  has  increased  their 
interest.  Everywhere  my  subject,  what- 
ever phase  I  spoke  about,  received  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies  I  visited.  You  know 
the  women  in  the  Churches  of  America 
are  banded  together  in  groups,  small 
groups  and  large  groups,  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  women  of  the  world  to  learn  of 
the  one  God  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.  These  women  are  bright,  capable, 
intelligent  and  consecrated  women,  who 
give  much  time  to  this  work.  They  have 
interesting  meetings,  all  centered  in  the 
missionary  ideals.  They  study  the  Bible 
for  inspiration ;  they  study  world  condi- 
tions and  world  problems  that  they  may 
know  the  needs  of  the  women  of  the 
world ;  they  give  freely  of  their  abun- 
dance or  their  little  to  carry  on  work  in 
their  own  land  and  in  foreign  countries. 
They  gather  at  intervals  for  conferences 
and  institutes.  I  spoke  at  several  insti- 
tutes in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Here  the  women  gather  for  a  day's  meet- 
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ing  coming  by  automobile  and  buses.  I 
wish  I  could  bring  you  some  of  the 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  one  receives 
from  these  women.  But  there  are  two 
thoughts  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 
First,  these  Christian  women  in  their 
efforts  to  help  others,  have  helped  them- 
selves immensely.  They  have  grown  in 
wisdom  and  in  spirit,  their  courage  has 
increased  and  their  ability  is  developing 
every  day.  Second,  these  women  ot  the 
Reformed  Church  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  you  women  of  Japan.  They  have 
learned  to  know  of  your  life  and  your 
interests,  of  your  faith  and  your  ability. 
Many  of  them  have  met  Mrs.  Fuse,  and 


through  her,  have  learned  to  admire  you. 
They  want  to  be  friends  with  you,  they 
want  to  help  you  and  they  want  to  learn 
from  you  the  many  splendid  qualities  you 
have  to  give  to  the  world. 

May  you,  the  women  of  this  Fujinkwai, 
be  filled  with  a  deeper  earnestness  each 
day  and  with  a  greater  desire  to  bring 
the  knowledge  and  experience  you  have 
to  your  less  fortunate  countrywomen. 
And  by  so  doing  may  your  lives  grow 
richer  and  fuller  each  day. 

Mary  Keii^Er  Nack. 

Akita,  Japan. 


Christianity  and  the  Chinese  National  Government 

By  Dr.  Chao-chu  \Vu 
Minister  from  China  to  the  United  States 


(Note:  The  follozving  paragraphs  arc 
part  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Wu  before  a  group  of  missionaries  and 
Mission  Board  officers  in  New  York  City 
on  May  22. — Editor.) 

For  a  time  there  was  an  impression 
abroad  that  the  Nationalists  of  China 
were  anti-religious,  anti-Christian  and 
anti-missionary.  I  will  admit  that  while 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  impres- 
sion, there  were  grounds  for  such  a  belief. 
When  missionaries  not  only  received  no 
encouragement  but  were  handicapped  in 
their  work,  when  processions  were  held 
against  Christianity  in  certain  cities  on 
days  held  sacred  by  Christians,  when 
religious  premises  were  occupied  by  some 
of  our  people,  there  was  ground  for  such 
a  belief.    But  remember  that  these  thines 


were  not  at  the  time,  and  were  not  at  any 
time,  the  policy  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

So  far  as  the  Nationalists  are  concerned 
we  believe  in  freedom  of  belief  and  free- 
dom of  religious  teaching  for  everyone. 
We  have  not  had  religious  wars  in  China. 
We  have  always  been  tolerant  to  foreign 
religions.  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism 
and  Nestorianism  are  foreign.  The  early 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  hired  by 
officials  in  our  government.  have 
always  believed  in  an  open  field  in  relig- 
ion. ^M^en  we  consider  that  the  founder 
and  leader  and  teacher  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  Sun  Yat  Sen,  was  a  Christian, 
that  when  he  died  he  had  a  Christian  serv- 
ice, it  is  hardly  likely  that  his  followers 
would  be  against  that  religion. 


The  International  Review  of  Missions 


The  July  number  of  The  International 
Review  of  Missions  promises  to  be  of 
very  high  standard  and  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  variety  of  interests.  Among  the  con- 
tributed articles  are : 

1.  The  Ecumenical  Spirit  and  the 
Recognition  of  Christ.  John  A.  Mackay, 
D.Litt. 


2.  A  Hindu  \'illage  Home  in  North 
India.    Charlotte  Viall  Wiser. 

3.  The  Real  Muhammad  and  the  Ideal : 
A  Study  of  One  Phase  of  Modern  Mus- 
Hm  Apologetic.    Arthur  Jeffery. 

4.  The  Place  of  Missions  in  the  New 
Turkey.    Lee  Vrooman. 

5.  The  Training  of  Africans  in  ^ledi- 
cine  and  Public  Health.  C.  T.  Loram, 
LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  United  Mission  in  Mesopotamia 


THE  alchemy  of  Time  has  never 
wrought  more  deftly  the  transforma- 
tion of  old  peoples  into  new  than  it  does 
today.  Once  it  could  be  said  that  the 
Near  East  still  mirrored  the  settings  of 
the  Bible ;  Abraham  walked  its  streets, 
David  tended  his  sheep  upon  its  pastures, 
and  Rebecca  still  came  to  the  well  to  do 
her  woman's  work  of  drawing  water. 
But  this  is  past — past  as  surely  as  the  an- 
cient worthies  of  the  land  have  passed, 
and  the  pageant  of  Change  once  more 
holds  the  stage  of  the  "Cradle  of  Man- 
kind." Under  the  catalytic  influence  of 
the  West,  the  slowly  moving  changes  of 
years  have  suddenly  precipitated  a  new 
people  and  a  new  day,  and  none  can  fore- 
tell with  certainty  what  the  product  will 
be. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  fourth  year  of  the 
United  Mission  in  Mesopotamia  comes  to 
a  close  with  the  feeling  that  it  has  dealt 
with  a  man  in  the  making — a  ' 'whither- 
bound"  nation  which  is  still  far  from  its 
goal.  The  common  sight  of  the  streets — 
an  Iraqi  clad  in  a  pair  of  cast-ofT  army 
breeches,  European  coat,  scarlet  Turkish 
slippers,  and  jaunty  fez — is  in  reality  a 
symbol  of  the  inner  man  of  Iraq — drink- 
ing the  new  wine,  yet  not  ready  to  forsake 
the  old  wine  skins.  And  to  this  strange 
man,  who  clings  tenaciously  to  Yesterday 
while  he  yearns  in  his  heart  for  Tomor- 
row, the  Mission  has  sought  to  bring  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  Gospel  that 
when  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  one 
who  bears  the  "image  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ"  may  emerge. 

To  accomplish  this  result  the  Mission 
has  made  use  of  three  channels  of  influ- 
ence through  which  the  Christian  mes- 
sage might  be  released  to  the  Land  of  the 
Two  Rivers,  that  they  who  dwell  there, 
like  their  forefathers  at  Pentecost,  may 
hear  the  Gospel  "in  their  own  tongue." 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Christian  bodies 
already  in  existence  in  Iraq.  Though  the 
land  is  and  for  many  centuries  has  been 
predominantly  Moslem,  there  are  consid- 
erable groups  of  Christians  native  to  it, 
and  it  has  been  the  Mission's  hope  that 
they  would  become  co-partners  in  the 


evangelization  of  their  own  nation. 
Whether  they  will  or  not,  the  Christian 
message  itself  finds  silent  confirmation  or 
denial  as  it  is  seen  embodied  in  their  lives, 
for  the  native  Christians  are  as  truly 
"known  and  read  of  all  men"  as  were 
Paul's  Corinthian  converts. 

Among  the  Assyrian  Christians— that 
hardy,  war-scathed  remnant  of  the  As- 
syrian Evangelical  Church,  born  in  the 
last  century  on  the  plains  of  Urumia — 
the  Mission  has  supported  pastors  and  a 
school.  The  latter  is  in  the  Assyrian 
quarter  of  Baghdad  and  not  only  has  had 
a  fruitful  year  in  its  educational  influ- 
ence, but  reports  raising  by  school  fees  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  the  Mission  grant, 
thereby  giving  promise  of  the  eventual 
self-support  that  the  Mission  feels  the 
community  ought  to  assume.  Among  the 
Kurdish  hill  tribes,  a  group  of  six  deacons 
and  ministers  have  been  maintained,  who 
minister  to  the  needs  of  their  Assyrian 
flock  and  act  as  evangelists  among  Mos- 
lem and  Yezidi  neighbors.  The  anchor 
man  of  the  group,  Kasha  Keena  (in  his 
forty-second  year  of  stalwart  ministering 
of  the  Gospel)  has  not  only  supervised 
the  outlying  stations,  toured  with  both 
the  Kurdish  and  Arabic  evangelists,  con- 
ducted weekly  services  for  his  own  con- 
gregation, but  has  directed  the  study  of 
four  Moslem  inquirers  in  Mosul. 

In  Mosul,  the  Arabic  Evangelical 
Church,  fruit  of  early  missionary  labors, 
has  shown  the  greatest  vigor  observable 
in  years.  In  the  early  Autumn,  Nadir 
Ibrahim,  a  former  Mission  assistant  to 
Dr.  Hudson,  of  Deirez-Zor,  was  called  as 
acting  pastor  of  the  church,  and  since  his 
assumption  of  leadership  the  church 
seems  to  promise  growth  toward  the  ideal 
which  the  Mission  earnestly  holds  before 
it — a  self-supporting,  evangelizing  agency. 
The  Mission  participates  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church  through  the  individual  interest 
of  missionaries  rather  than  by  Station  ac- 
tion or  Mission  grants,  that  the  congre- 
gation may  learn  to  stand  without  the  aid 
of  Mission  crutches. 

The  record  of  a  year's  work  with  the 
Christian  groups  has  not  been  free  from 
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its  disappointments,  but  such  as  they  are 
can  be  paralleled  in  any  American  pas- 
torate. The  same  faults  appear  here  as 
at  home,  the  same  problems  vex,  but  the 
same  Spirit  gives  promise  of  growth  and 
usefulness  in  the  supreme  task  of  the 
Church. 

The  second  channel  of  influence  has 
been  Christian  education.  Despite  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  which  the 
government  schools  are  rapidly  attaining, 
the  ^Mission  has  felt  justified  in  maintain- 
ing an  educational  program,  not  indeed  in 
competition  with  the  government,  but  to 
supply  both  to  native  Christians  and  to 
non-Christians  the  essential  element  of  all 
true  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  our 
Lord. 

In  Baghdad,  both  the  Girls'  School  and 
the  Boys'  School  have  come  to  the  close 
of  a  satisfying  year  of  accomplishment. 
The  Boys'  School  has  added  to  its  physi- 
cal equipment  a  new  building  and  grounds 
that  have  made  possible  the  opening  of  a 
boarding  department  where  twenty- four 
boys  have  constant  contact  with  "house- 
hold Christianity'' — an  experience  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  make  its  imprint  upon 
them.  The  acquisition  of  playgrounds 
and  the  inauguration  of  organized  ath- 
letics has  not  only  opened  a  new  field  of 


contact  for  the  teachers,  but  has  given  the 
pupils  a  wholesome  lesson  in  ''give  and 
take"  which  ought  to  bear  fruit  when  Jew 
and  Moslem  and  Christian  mingle  in  the 
game  of  business  and  politics,  as  they  do 
now  in  football.  Religiously,  the  usual 
program  of  Bible  study  and  tri -weekly  de- 
votional services  has  been  continued,  and 
an  English  Sunday  evening  service  held 
throughout  the  school  year,  which  has 
been  attended  by  about  a  hundred  young 
people  each  week.  Of  the  384  enrolled 
in  the  school,  120  were  Moslems.  160 
Jews,  and  148  Christians. 

Though  the  Mission  was  unable  to 
grant  needed  funds  for  additional  equip- 
ment for  the  Girls'  School,  a  contribution 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter — the 
Moslem  landlord.  He  lowered  the  rent 
and  made  repairs  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments that  there  might  be  a  school  in  the 
community  which  his  daughter  could  at- 
tend "till  she  becomes  a  young  lady,  as  do 
the  English  girls" — certainly  no  small 
recommendation  for  the  reputation  of  the 
school.  The  introduction  of  organized 
play  among  the  girls  in  place  of  calis- 
thenics has  led  to  such  happy  and  care- 
free hours  together  that  all  the  visitors  to 
the  school  have  noted  the  unusual  sight  (in 
the  East)  of  a  group  of  girls  playing  with 
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First  Field  Day  at  the  American  School  for  Boys,  Baghdad,  Mesopotamia 

Two  Moslem  students,  an  Assyrian  and  a  Jewish  boy,  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  100  meter  dash. 
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NuRi  Pasha,  Minister  oe  Defense  in  Iraq,  Presenting  Prizes  at  Field  Day 

OF  Boys'  School 


The  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Xestorian  Church  is  receiving  silver  medal  as  winner 
of  200  meter  dash.  Dr.  Calvin  K.  Staudt,  Principal  of  the  School,  is  standing  at  the  right  of 
the  central  group. 


Utter  joy — and  charming  manners.  But 
the  most  successful  part  of  the  year's 
program  has  been  its  very  center — the 
Bible  instruction.  In  her  report,  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge  says — *'the  girls  take 
pride  in  learning  their  English,  love  their 
songs  and  hymns,  but  give  their  closest 
attention  and  deepest  interest  to  their 
Bible  lessons."  The  IMoslem  girls  and 
their  families  have  made  no  protest  to 
the  Bible  study  requirement,  and  one  Jew- 
ish girl  was  sent  to  the  school  by  her 
brother  with  the  stipulation  that  she  be 
taught  the  New  Testament.  The  enroll- 
ment during  the  year  was  40  ]\Ioslems,  35 
Jews  and  40  Christians. 

In  !Mosul,  the  Girls'  School  cannot  re- 
view such  a  hopeful  year.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  'Mrs.  ^IcDowell,  the  school  has 
struggled  on  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
an  American  head,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  provide  any  mission- 
ary for  this  post  this  year  has  made  the 
task  of  carrying  on  just  that  much  more 
difficult.  The  Arabic  and  Kurdish  evan- 
gelists have  done  their  best  to  fill  the  gap, 
but  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  girls'  school  is 
a  travesty  in  the  East,  and  a  principal  who 
cannot  enter  the  building  while  the  school 


is  in  session  finds  himself  an  onlooker 
rather  than  a  participant  in  the  program. 
The  help  given  by  two  of  the  new  lan- 
guage students  stationed  at  Mosul  came 
at  an  opportune  time,  but  even  their 
labors  could  not  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  full-time  missionary.  And  yet 
the  tale  is  not  entirely  tragic,  for  not  only 
has  the  school  succeeded  in  producing  a 
group  of  earnest  Christian  girls  who  will 
influence  any  Iraq  community  in  which 
they  may  be,  but  has  had  under  its  direc- 
tion this  year,  as  in  former  years,  the 
four  children  of  Ismael  Beg,  one  of  the 
Yezidi  Emirs.  The  influence  exerted 
upon  these  children  alone  may,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  compensate  for  the 
failure  to  reach  ^Moslems,  and  yet  the 
same  organization  and  expenditure  of 
money,  headed  by  a  capable  missionary, 
could  result  in  a  large  evangelizing  effort 
among  Moslems. 

What  have  been  the  spiritual  results  of 
all  this  program  none  may  say.  The  true 
measure  of  success  has  not  lain  in  the 
number  of  children  who  have  learned 
English  or  the  knowledge  of  the  West, 
but  in  those  who  have  caught  some 
glimpse  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  their 
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teacher,  or  come  to  some  new  knowledge 
of  His  message  and  love  for  Him. 
"Bring  him  to  me,"  said  Jesus  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  demented  youth,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  command  the  United  Mis- 
sion looks  back  on  its  year  of  educational 
effort. 

The  third  channel  of  Mission  influence 
has  been  organized  evangelistic  work. 
While  all  Mission  activities  are  truly 
evangelistic  in  aim,  the  most  direct  ap- 
proach is  that  in  which  one  Christian  in- 
vites another  to  make  for  himself  the 
Great  Discovery.  The  apparent  smallness 
of  result  in  this  field  of  endeavor  consti- 
tutes the  great  problem  of  Islam  and  we 
can  but  record  the  sowing  of  the  Word, 
leaving  the  assurance  of  harvest  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  giveth  the  increase. 

The  Mission  has  increased  its  centers 
of  evangelistic  influence  by  opening  two 
new  bookshops — one  in  Mosul  and  one  in 
Hillah.  In  Hillah,  the  first  request  for 
permission  to  open  a  shop  was  refused, 
but  the  missionary  temporarily  used  his 
private  office  as  a  literature-distributing 
center,  there  being  no  law  which  prevents 
a  man  from  either  distributing  religious 
tracts  or  holding  religious  discussion  in 
the  sanctum  of  his  own  study.  Later  in 
the  Spring,  the  refusal  was  remanded,  and 
a  shop  opened  which  is  being  used  as  the 
base  for  literature  distribution  and  dis- 
cussion in  and  about  Hillah.  Of  late,  the 
Mullahs  have  preached  against  the  shop 
— a  sure  sign  of  its  eft'ectiveness — and 
proclaimed  a  ban  against  it.  For  a  few 
days  only  the  prohibition  was  eft'ective, 
as  the  inquirers  are  slowly  coming  back. 
The  sentiment  of  the  community  is  still 
fanatical,  for  those  who  visit  the  shop 
keep  their  interest  secret.  One  father 
and  son  visited  the  shop  regularly,  each 
unbeknown  to  the  other,  having  sworn 
the  missionary  to  secrecy.  In  ]\Iosul.  the 
bookshop  ("The  Shop  of  Peace")  recent- 
ly opened  on  "Xineveh  Street,"  has  had 
an  encouraging  sale  of  books,  especially 
among  school  boys  and  young  men,  and 
the  ^lission  hopes  to  enlarge  its  present 
quarters  by  the  addition  of  a  reading 
room  which  can  be  used  for  religious  dis- 
cussion. 


The  touring  of  the  past  year,  though 
faithfully  attended  to  by  the  evangelists, 
has  covered  only  a  small  part  of  the  area 
open  to  the  Gospel.  After  the  return  of 
the  Kurdish  evangelist  from  his  furlough, 
one  trip  was  made  through  the  Dohuk 
section  of  Kurdistan,  during  which  the 
Assyrian  evangelists  were  visited,  preach- 
ing services  in  Kurdish  held,  and  many 
personal  contacts  made  with  Moslems. 
The  Hillah  evangelist  made  use  of  the 
launch  "Milton  Stewart"  to  visit  Shia  vil- 
lages on  both  branches  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  later  in  the  year  he  made  a  motor  trip 
to  the  two  great  shrine  cities  of  Iraq — 
Kerbala  and  Nejaf — the  Mecca  and 
Medina  of  Shia  Islam.  Thus  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Shiate  faith  was  invaded  by 
messengers  of  Christ,  and  the  story  of 
the  Cross  given  a  brief  recital  to  many 
new  ears. 

The  number  of  inquirers  has  remained 
small.  In  Mosul,  an  interesting  group  of 
school  boys  from  the  secondary  school 
has  met  with  the  missionary  for  discus- 
sion, and  in  Baghdad  a  weekly  Bible  Class 
for  inquirers  has  had  its  flood  and  ebb. 
In  Hillah,  one  ^loslem  youth  who  heard 
the  Gospel  in  a  coffee  house  during  the 
tour  on  the  lower  Euphrates  followed  the 
missionary  back  to  Hillah  and  was  there 
baptized.  He  gives  every  promise  of 
stalwart  and  continuing  faith  in  the  face 
of  hardship  and  ostracism  that  conversion 
to  Christianity  inevitably  means  to  a 
Moslem.  In  Baghdad,  several  men  are 
asking  for  baptism,  and  one  in  particular 
is  only  waiting  for  a  convenient  time.  The 
number  who  manifest  a  willingness  to 
forsake  Islam  if  thereby  they  can  win 
some  pecuniary  gain  is  large — as  usual — 
but  those  who  are  openly  willing  to  for- 
sake all  in  the  most  literal  way  and  follow 
Christ  are  few  indeed.  Some,  when  they 
hear,  go  away  sorrowing,  as  did  the  Rich 
Young  Ruler,  for  the  possessions  of 
Islam  are  great ;  some  abide  a  little  while, 
until  the  sun  with  its  scorching  heat  is 
risen,  and  then  the  persecution  of  friends 
and  family  kills  the  Word.  But  in  some 
hearts  the  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground, 
and  is  springing  up  unto  eternal  life. 

The  most  significant  view  of  the  pres- 
ent evangelistic  outlook  in  Iraq  is  found 
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in  the  reports  presented  by  individual  mis- 
sionaries at  Annual  Meeting.  All  were 
impressed  by  the  evidences  of  a  changing 
attitude  toward  the  Christian  message, 
particularly  as  seen  in  the  lessening  of 
the  controversial  spirit.  Muallim  Esa,  the 
Iraqi  in  charge  of  the  Baghdad  bookshop, 
writes :  ''The  visitors  to  the  shop  were 
of  all  kinds  ....  and  all  faiths,  and  my 
observation  this  past  year  has  been  that 
they  came  to  read  and  investigate  or  pur- 
chase, but  those  seeking  controversy  were 
less  than  last  year."  In  Mosul,  also, 
among  the  school  boys  who  frequent  the 
Mission  House,  there  has  been  an  attitude 
of  genuine  interest  with  little  desire  to 
draw  the  missionary  into  a  purely  argu- 
mentative controversy.  Even  the  Shia 
towns  of  lower  Iraq  received  a  mission 
visit  with  no  stronger  protest  than  a  sin- 
gle shower  of  vegetables.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  these  facts  betoken  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  attitude  of  Moslems 
toward  Christianity,  but  they  do  point  to 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  Christian 
message  for  its  own  sake;  the  only  kind 
of  interest  that  can  be  productive  of  con- 
versions. 

The  second  fact  noted  almost  univer- 
sally in  the  annual  reports  is  one  for  re- 
joicing— and  prayer — namely,  that  large 
areas  of  Iraq  are  now  open  to  the  Gospel, 
only  waiting  for  workers  to  "go  in  and 
possess  the  land."  Every  missionary 
called  attention  both  to  the  possibilites  and 
the  requests  for  extended  work.  Of  the 
Kurdish  field,  it  was  said  ''we  could  enter 
open  doors  in  many  of  the  villages  in  the 
district  we  are  now  attempting  to  cover, 
and  more  especially  in  the  eastern  regions 
along  the  Persian  border  that  yet  remain 
untouched  ....  they  have  repeatedly 
begged  us  to  come."  The  Shia  field  in 
Southern  Iraq  is  peculiarly  open,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  visit  Nejaf  and 
Kerbala,  the  very  centers  of  Shia  fanat- 
acism — a  feat  almost  miraculous  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  that  would  surely 
have  been  offered  but  a  few  years  ago. 
In  this  area,  "much  of  the  open  country 
traversed  by  the  tribes  calls  for  our  mes- 
sage. We  need  to  maintain  more  contin- 
ual work  in  the  shrine  cities  themselves — 
Kerbala  and  Nejaf.  They  are  now  open. 
How  long  they  will  remain  so  no  one 
knows."    Even  with  the  ambitious  pro- 


gram of  the  government  schools,  there 
have  come  calls  to  the  Mission  for  the 
extension  of  Christian  education,  to 
which,  perforce,  it  has  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
The  Yezidi  villages  in  North  Iraq  are  es- 
pecially appealing  as  a  field  of  educational 
work,  for  one  of  the  Emirs  has  asked  that 
Christian  schools  be  opened  among  his 
people,  most  of  whom  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  share  in  the  government  program. 
It  seems  as  though  the  slowly  yielding 
door  of  Islam  had  swung  further  open 
this  year,  offering  an  opportunity  that 
may  not  come  again. 

The  passage  of  the  year  also  records 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  United 
Mission.  Dr.  McDowell,  after  forty 
years  of  labor  among  the  Assyrians  of 
Urumia  and  the  Moslems  of  Iraq  has  re- 
tired from  active  foreign  service,  thereby 
depriving  the  Mission  of  an  influence  not 
easily  duplicated.  In  accordance  with  the 
original  plan  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
release  members  of  the  United  Mission 
who  were  borrowed  from  other  fields, 
that  they  might  return  to  their  own  work, 
the  co-operating  churches  have  furnished 
five  new  missionaries.  The  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  nominated 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Glessner  and  Miss 
House,  and  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Badeau. 
These  nominations  were  approved  and 
the  new  recruits  arrived  on  the  field  in 
October.  Accompanying  them  were  Dr. 
Cantine,  who  comes  to  round  out  his  long 
service  in  Moslem  lands,  and  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Cumberland  returning  from 
their  furlough,  Mrs.  Cumberland  being  a 
new  addition  to  the  Mission  last  year. 
The  entire  party  is  now  living  in  Mosul 
for  the  period  of  the  first  year's  language 
study. 

Before  the  greatness  of  Islam,  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Mission  seem  piti- 
fully small ;  yet  they  are  no  smaller  than 
were  the  resources  of  Jonah  when  he 
faced  unrepentant  Nineveh,  Nineveh  re- 
pented at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  "A  greater 
than  Jonah  is  here."  It  is  His  presence 
that  crowns  each  year's  labor  with  the 
knowledge  of  ultimate  success,  and  in  His 
strength  we  turn  again  and  once  more  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow. 
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Our  Young  People 

AlUcnc  Sacgcr  De  Chant 


I  never  see  a  map  but  I'm  away, 

On  all  the  errands  that  I  long  to  do, 
Up  all  the  rivers  that  are  painted  blue, 
And  all  the  ranges  that  are  painted  gray, 
And  into  those  pale  spaces  where  they 
say : 

"Unknown."    Oh,   w^hat   they  never 
knew 

I  would  be  knowing;  but  for  you 

I  would  be  off  tomorrow  with  the  day. 

Then,  since  I  am  at  anchor  at  your  door, 
Befriend  the  wistful  stranger ;  make  me 
free. 

Of  all  your  little  country  and  its  store 
Of   unknown  things   and  wonders — 

spread  for  me 
The  chart  and  let  me  venture,  till  I  find 
The  secrets  of  your  beauty  and  your 

mind. 

— Jeax  ^Mackenzie. 


EVER  since  grammar  school  days, 
when  I  bounded  states  and  countries, 
when  I  traced  rivers  and  located  islands, 
geography  has  had  a  persistent  fascina- 
tion. Perhaps  that  fascination  is  in  my 
very  blood,  for  it  took  my  paternal  grand- 
parents three  months  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  a  sailing  vessel ;  and  it  was  my  mater- 
nal forebears  who  trekked  across  Penn- 
sylvania and  founded  Saegertown,  in 
Crawford  county. 

But  it  is  of  other  maps  I  am  thinking — 
other    "unknowns'' — maps    of  mission 
fields  here  and  out  across  the  Seven  Seas 
i  - — fields  we  have  heard  of  vaguely,  but 
really  know  very  little  about.   And  for 
!  those  of  us  ''who  would  be  knowing,'' 
I  our  world-visioning  Church  offers,  this 
'  year,  wider  opportunities  than  she  has 
ever  given,   at  missionary  conferences, 
nine  of  them,  one  more  than  last  year — 


three  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  each  in 
New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

The  general  theme  of  our  "knowing'' 
program  is  The  World  Mission  of  Chris- 
tianity, restating  and  reinterpreting  the 
world  task  of  Christian  Missions.  And  it 
is  significant  and  sacred  that  all  our 
"knowings"  are  to  be  traced  against  the 
background  of  the  studies  and  discus- 
sions at  the  World  Missions  Conference 
held  at  Jerusalem  last  Easter.  Among  the 
textbooks  prepared  especially  for  our 
analysis  are  "Blind  Spots,"  challenging 
experiments  in  the  self -culture  of  race 
prejudice,  and  "All  in  the  Day's  Work," 
answering  the  question,  "Just  what  does  a 
foreign  missionary  actually  do  today?" 
Xor  are  our  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
to  be  forgotten,  for  new  books  about  the 
Philippines  have  been  prepared  for  those 
of  intermediate,  junior  and  primary  age. 

But  more  significant  than  even  all  these 
are  the  charts  not  bounded  by  "rivers  that 
are  painted  blue'' — regions  of  the  human 
heart.  How  good  it  is  to  hear  from  the 
lips,  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  youth,  new 
to  conferences,  "Why !  I  never  dreamed 
^Missions  could  be  so  fascinating — so  chal- 
lenging ! — and  missionaries  and  guests 
from  other  lands,  so — so  intensely 
human  I" 

So,  let  us  expose  ourselves,  this  very 
summer,  to  missionary  trekking — in 
classroom  and  in  lecture  hall ;  and, 
through  daily  camraderies  with  teacher 
and  preacher,  with  missionary  and  native, 
find  the  secrets  of  their  beauty  and  their 
mind. 

And,  who  knows?  ^Mayhap  we'll  hear 
the  call  to  other  lands,  and  face  its  chal- 
lenge, and  then  go  home  resolved  to  pre- 
pare for  those  very  "errands  that  I  long- 
to  do"  for  others. 


"My  aged  mother,  eighty-three  and  over,  and  myself  ahicays  enjoy  tJie  good  neics 
and  all  the  reading  material  in  the  Outlook  of  Missions" — Mrs.  Anna  IIofacrc. 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
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"Here  comes  the  bride — " 

June  makes  us  think  of  brides,  doesn't 
it?  There  are  brides,  too,  in  China.  Your 
"Miss  AlHene"  played  the  organ  at  two 
Christian  weddings  in  China — one  at  an 
out-station,  and  one  in  our  old  church  at 
Shenchowfu.  The  brides  were  dressed  in 
patterned  silk  and  had  silk  shoes  to  match. 
Each  of  them  wore  a  veil  and  carried 
flowers.  There  were  fiower-girls,  too,  and, 


of  course,  the  bridegroom,  the  best  man 
and  the  bridesmaid. 

But  once  your  "Miss  Alliene"  cried  bit- 
terly at  a  wedding.  She  just  couldn't  bear 
to  see  one  of  our  school  girls,  fifteen,  and 
a  Christian,  carried  off  in  a  red,  bridal 
chair,  to  become  the  property  of  a  man 
she  did  not  love  at  all — a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father — a  man  who  was  not  a 
Christian  and  did  not  want  her  to  remain 
a  Christian. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Comparative  Statement  for  the  ]\Ionth  of  April 


1928 

Synods                  Appt.  Specials 

Eastern   $21,022.13  $3.2.35.08 

Ohio                            7.,S()8..o4  l.(}27.57 

Northwest                  1.311.83  122.46 

Pittshurjrh                  3. .578. 81  401.39 

Potomac                    10.700.20  249.24 

German  of  East..    1.079.40  13.28 

Mid -West                   2,788.67  li).90 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S   11,500.62 

Miscellaneous    40.00 

Annuity  Bonds    1.600.00 

Bequests   

Totals   $48,349.58  $18,809.54 


1929 

Totals          Appt.  Specials 

$24,257.21    $36,731.61  $1,003.69 

9.496.11       8,832.36  1.300.49 

1.434.29          562.79  302.45 

3.980.20       5.569.27  243.24 

10.949.44      11.063.79  1.444.92 

1.092.68       1.473.16  115.86 

2.808.57       2.472.21  10.10 

11,500.62    6.824.98 

40.00    40  00 

1,600.00    2,000.00 

  430.27 

$67,159.12    $66,705.19  $13,716.00 
Net  Increase 


Totals  Increase 

$37,735.30  $13,478.09 

10.132.85  636.74 

865.24   

5.812.51  1.8.32.31 

12.508.71  1.559.27 

1.589.02  496.34 

2,482.31   

6,824.98   

40.00   

2,000.00  400.00 
430.27  4.30.27 
$80,421.19  $18,833.02 
  $13,262.07 


Decrease 


$569.05 


326.26 
4,675.64 


$5,570.95 


'7/  we  only  could  induce  our  members  to  take  and  read  the  Outlook  of  Missions 
/  am  sure  there  would  he  more  interest  m  Missions  and  Church  work. — Oh,  God! 
Azvake  our  indifferent  professing  Christians,  is  my  prayer." — Mrs.  E.  S.  Helskr, 
Thornville,  O. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 


Society 


Flora  Rahn  Lentz,  Editor, 
311  Market  St.,  Bangor,  Pa. 


Prejudices 


UNENDING  clashes  brought  about  by 
racial  differences  makie  us  wonder 
whether  humanity  will  arrive  at  the  time 
when  one  race  will  see  far  enough  into 
the  heart  of  the  other  so  as  to  l)e  fair  in 
its  judgment.  Our  recent  reading  has 
given  many  examples  of  unnecessary 
heart  break  which  comes  through  preju- 
dice. Theoretically,  few  white  folk  love 
the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Hindu,  THE 
OTHER  MAN  ;  the  Indian,  the  Negro, 
the  Hindu,  THE  OTHER  MAN  meets 
this  with  a  feeling  against  the  white  man. 
With  feelings  against,  prejudices  arise 
wherever  different  races  try  to  live 
together. 

In  the  April  issue  we  called  attention  to 
the  series  of  articles  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, by  Miss  Vera  T,.  Connelly,  on  abuses 
in  Indian  Government  Schools.  In  com- 
parison with  information  we  had  received, 
the  articles  seemed  exaggerated  and  un- 
wise. We  wrote  to  the  editor  of  Good 
Housekeeping  and  to  Miss  Helen  Brick- 
man,  Director  Religious  Education,  In- 
dian Government  Schools.  By  that  time 
many  other  people  were  sending  letters 
and  telegrams  of  protest.  In  a  lengthy 
letter  to  the  editor,  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man, consulting  statistician  of  the  Pru- 
idential  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
I  America,  expresses  his  regret  that  Miss 
Connelly  repeats  time-worn  charges 
I  against  the  Indian  Service  which  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  Alvina  Lujan,  War 
Captain  of  the  Taos  Pueblo,  voluntarily 
makes  a  sworn  statement  that  the  con- 
versation credited  to  himself  and  Miss 
Connelly  and  printed  in  the  first  article 
is  absolutely  false.  The  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Division,  General  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  protests  vigorously 
against  the  articles.  We  could  add  many 
more  protestors. 


The  articles  appeared  in  the  January, 
February  and  March  issues.  The  April 
issue  carried  the  statement  that  the  re- 
maining articles  were  being  held  for 
check-up.  The  concluding  article  in  May 
is  quite  different  from  the  others,  con- 
sisting largely  of  quotations  from  "The 
Problem  of  Indian  Administration,"  a 
780-page  book  of  survey  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Government  Research.  Miss 
Helen  Brickman  writes :  Although  Miss 
Connelly's  articles  are  rather  sensational 
and  contain  many  misstatements,  they 
have  certainly  brought  the  Indian  Ques- 
tion before  great  numbers  of  people  and 
have  resulted  in  arousing  prominent  citi- 
zens of  some  of  the  localities  where  the 
schools  are  located. 

The  entire  matter  of  Indian  relation- 
ships is  shot  through  with  racial  preju- 
dices .  .  .  the  prejudices  undermine  the 
judgment  of  both  races. 

Even  more  aggressive  than  the  preju- 
dices between  Indian  and  white  are  those 
between  Negro  and  white  people.  Many 
books  have  been  written  and  are  being 
written  on  the  subject.  One  just  off  the 
press  is  the  novel,  "Plum  Bum,"  by  Jes- 
sie Redmon  Fauset,  a  Negro  novelist  and 
poet.  The  portrayal  of  the  strong  preju- 
dices inherent  in  the  Negro  and  the  white 
race  has  made  a  stir. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  war  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretary,  who  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  the  Near  East  and  in  India.  I  asked : 
"Do  you  know  C.  F.  Andrews?''  He 
replied :  'T  wish  I  did.  I  feel,  however, 
that  he  is  filled  with  prejudices  commonly 
found  only  among  Hindus  themselves." 

At  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  at 
Detroit,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
C.  F.  Andrews  had  arrived  in  New  York 
from  India  and  that  an  informal  confer- 
ence was  beino-  arranged  so  that  mission 
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workers  could  meet  him.  Mr.  Andrews 
went  to  India  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
ten  years  he  continued  with  the  organ- 
ization, but  with  an  inner  revolt  against 
the  attitude  toward  the  "native"  that  pre- 
vailed in  many  missionary  compounds  as 
well  as  among  British  military  representa- 
tives, at  length  cut  loose  from  the  organ- 
ization and  living  with  the  Indian 
people,  working  with  Tagore  and  Gandhi, 
has  gained  their  point  of  view.  They  have 
appreciated  his  understanding.  Leading 
social  magazines  as  the  Survey  Graphic, 
etc.,  have  carried  leading  articles  on  his 


work  among  the  people  of  India.  .  .  . 
^ly  friend  says  Andrews  has  become  too 
much  like  the  people  among  whom  his  life 
is  being  lived. 

As  Christians  and  as  missionary  women 
we  must  feel  the  devastating  inroads  of 
racial  prejudices,  but  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  recitals  such 
as  that  of  Aliss  Connelly,  Jessie  Redmon 
Fauset  and  others.  Over  against  the  indi- 
vidual cases  cited  are  the  big  get-together 
projects  where  people  of  difterent  races 
are  overcoming  their  prejudices  in  the 
service  which  centers  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 


Qualified  for  Leadersfiip 


As  the  number  of  readers  increase  and 
fiction  becomes  more  and  more  pop- 
ular, we  find  biography  also  continues  to 
attract  an  enlarged  circle  of  readers.  The 
desire  to  read  biography  is  easily  under- 
stood. We  think  by  it  we  will  find  the 
qualities  which  have  led  others  to  useful 
and  successful  lives. 

Wherever  men  and  women  are  called  to 
positions  of  leadership,  we  invariably 
look  for  backgrounds  which  held  oppor- 
tunities for  preparation.  \\^hen  leaders  are 
chosen  from  among  our  acquaintances  we 
ofttimes  feel  a  strength  of  character, 
unusual,  and  not  accounted  for  by  our 
casual  business  contacts  ...  a  strength  of 
character  which  we  feel  and  want  to  un- 
derstand. The  urge  which  draws  us  to 
biography  prompts  us  to  search  for  the 
springs  of  this  strength. 

In  the  hope  that  readers  may  be  helped 
by  the  brief  sketch  of  one,  gifted  with  the 
graces  which  make  strong  Christian  char- 
acter, we  present  the  short  account  of  the 
life  of  Airs.  Orrin  R.  Judd,  recently 
elected  President,  Council  of  W  omen  for 
Home  Alissions.  ]Mrs.  Judd  has  neither 
college  nor  university  preparation,  but  the 
superior  training  of  the  Twelve  as  they 
walked  with  the  blaster  in  Galilee. 

Bertha  Grinnell  Judd  was  born  in  the 
parsonage  of  the  First  German  (now 
Spruce)  Baptist  Church,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 
In  her  early  childhood  the  family  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father  was 
pastor  for  35  years,  in  two  periods  of  19 
and  16  years,  of  the  First  German  Bap- 


tist Church.  During  the  interim  between 
the  two  pastorates,  the  father  was  editor 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  the  denominational 
publication  and  a  General  Secretary  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Association,  during 
which  time  he  visited  every  part  of  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  Church  exten- 
sion. ]\Irs.  Judd  says:  "No  pastor  was 
ever  more  devoted  to  his  people  than  my 
father,  and  my  mother  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  utter  devotion  and  self- 
efi:'acing  love  in  her  partnership  with  my 
father.  Doubtless  my  father's  zeal  was 
largely  inspired  by  the  example  of  his 
father,  who  had  come  to  America  from 
Germany,  a  religious  exile,  after  having 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  earthly  possessions 
and  imprisonment  in  persecution  because 
of  his  faith.  All  these  influences  were 
powerful  factors  in  the  formative  years 
of  my  life.'' 

Following  elementary  studies  at  home 
under  private  tutorage,  Bertha  Grinnell 
continued  in  the  Brooklyn  schools  through 
High  and  Normal  Training  School  for 
Teachers.  While  teaching  in  Brooklyn 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  she  continued  her 
educational  preparation  with  various  cul- 
tural and  professional  courses. 

Home  influences  and  the  need  for 
workers  account  for  her  early  introduc- 
tion into  the  active  service  of  the  local 
church,  with  subsequent  participation  in 
practically  every  department.  Beginning 
as  church  organist  and  leader  of  the  Pri- 
mary Department  of  the  Sunday  School 
before  the  teen  age  was  far  advanced, 
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later  assisting  in  Young  People's  Work 
and  industrial  school,  there  were  few 
moments  of  idleness  to  invite  to  mischief. 

In  1905,  Bertha  Grinnell  was  married  to 
Orrin  R.  Judd,  a  Brooklyn  banker.  Mr. 
Judd  was  also  of  clergyman  parentage, 
active  in  local  Christian  service  as  deacon 
and  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  with 
outreaching  sympathy  and  partnership  in 
both  denominational  and  interdenomina- 
tional enterprises.  Mr.  Judd's  interests 
opened  new  fields  of  activity  to  Mrs. 
Judd.  In  1906  she  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Island  Branch  of  the 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  with  special  charge  of  the 
young  women's  organizations  in  the  asso- 
ciation. In  1918  Mrs.  Judd  became  presi- 
dent of  the  state  organization  of  women, 
the  New  York  District  of  the  W.  A.  B. 
Home  Mission  Society,  which  office  she 
continues  to  hold.  Since  1919  she  has 
been  identified  with  the  National  Organ- 
ization and,  in  promoting  the  National 
Home  Mission  program,  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively. Since  1913,  Mrs.  Judd  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions,  serving  as  treasurer 
from  1919  to  1929.  January,  1929,  she 
was  elected  President.  Mrs.  Judd  is  iden- 


tified with  many  Church,  missionary,  wel- 
fare and  civic  groups,  but  continues  very 
active  in  her  home  church,  serving  as 
teacher  of  the  Woman's  Class  in  the  Bible 
School  and  president  of  the  Woman's 
Guild.  She  believes  the  key  to  the  success 
of  Christianity  is  the  local  church.  She 
is  the  author  of  "Fifty  Golden  Years," 
the  historical  volume  of  the  W.  A.  B.  H. 
M.  S. 

In  addition  to  her  extensive  travels  in 
the  United  States,  she  has  had  two  trips 
to  Europe,  in  1905  and  1927.  The  latter 
trip  was  to  spend  a  summer  with  the  son, 
teacher  of  English  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
dTnstituteurs,  in  the  cathedral  city  of 
Amiens.  Sightseeing  included  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Tyrol  and  Ger- 
many. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  members  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  will 
have  opportunities  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  new  president  of  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions, 
to  experience  the  influence  of  her  stead- 
fast personality,  her  firm  faith  and  her 
zeal  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  We  ask  all  who 
have  filed  the  1928  Prayer  Calendar  to 
turn  to  the  August  page.  In  the  prayer 
you  feel  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Judd. 


Spring, 


A 


IR  balmy  and  pure 
After  days,  days  of  rain! 
Light  shiny  and  sure 

With  the  sun  king  again ! 

Sky,  blue,  deepest  hue ; 

Soften'd  by  fleece,  spotted. 
Calls  to  white  note,  true 

O'er  Earth's  green-sward  dotted ! 

Gardens,  lawns,  one  passes, 
Trees  are  like  huge  bouquets ! 

Green,  pink,  white  masses ! 

One's  heart  leaps  glad  and  gay ! 

Over  gray-brown  twigs 
Are  flaky  massed  petals ! 

Blush-bloom,  the  peach  rigs ; 
Cotton-white,  cherry,  pear  tails  ! 

Late  snowy  mountains 

Again  are  bare  brown  earth; 


Fetter'd  brooks  flow  !  fountains ! 
Red  torrents  rush  in  mirth ! 

The  river  swift,  deep. 
Billowy  o'er  great  rocks, 

Sails  smooth  on  to  keep 

Safe  white  tern,  great  flocks ! 

Beyond  the  river, 

Beneath  the  wood  wheat  green ; 
Mould  turn'd  to  shiver 

Till  cloth'd  in  corn,  bright  sheen ! 

Hiohvvay  leads  past  glens ; 

"White,  red  trillium !"  Spring! 
Deep,  low,  wooded  fens ; 

May  apple  blossoms  !    Spring ! 

Earth  a  paradise ! 

All  senses,  e'en  the  ear, 
Are  satisfied  thrice ! 

Cheer  of  bird-songs  come  clear! 

— Anna  Froehlich. 
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World  Day  of  Prayer  in  Greater  New  York 


Ox  February  15th  the  church  women 
in  all  of  Greater  New  York  came 
together  in  some  thirty  different  churches 
to  observe  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Again  this  year,  the  planning  was  done 
through  the  general  committee  with  Mrs. 
George  Zabriskie  as  Chairman.  This  com- 
mittee was  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  district  committees  organized  in 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Staten  Island. 

For  the  third  year,  the  Greater  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches  invited  a 
woman  representing  either  the  Federation 
of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  North  America  or  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions  to  conduct  on  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer  the  "Morning  De- 
votions'' broadcast  daily  over  WEAF. 
This  year  Mrs.  D.  E.  Waid,  of  New 
York,  representing  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions,  led  this  service. 

At  the  meetings  he'd  in  the  various 
centers  those  of  many  denominations,  of 
many  nationalities  and  of  different  races 
worshipped  together.  One  borough  re- 
ported that  at  least  ten  different  nationali- 
ties and  fourteen  denominations  were  rep- 
resented at  the  gatherings  in  that  district. 
Prayers  were  offered  in  a  number  of 
languages,  including  English,  Italian, 
Swedish  and  Danish.  In  addition  to  the 
organized  churches  in  the  district  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Volunteers  of  America  and 
Salvation  Army  co-operated. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  many 
groups  of  young  people  participated  in 
the  Day  of  Prayer.  A  subcommittee  for 
the  Young  People's  observance  was  set  up 
with  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Bunce,  as  chairman. 


This  committee  prepared  a  "Call  to 
Prayer  to  the  Youth  of  the  World," 
similar  in  form  to  the  "Call  to  Prayer" 
cards  but  especially  adapted  to  young 
people.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand of  these  were  distributed  in  young 
people's  groups  who  were  urged  to  ob- 
serve the  Day  of  Prayer  at  their  regular 
meetings  during  that  week.  There  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  response.  The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  a  real  beginning  has  been 
made  toward  a  great  observance  of  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer  by  young  people. 

One  of  the  outstanding  meetings  was 
held  in  Brooklyn.  In  planning  for  this 
service,  eleven  denominations  co-operated. 
About  300  women  came  together  for  this 
service  of  prayer.  Young  women  served 
as  ushers  and  participated  in  the  program. 
Throughout  the  week  many  young 
people's  organizations  in  this  district  used 
the  "Call  to  Prayer"  cards  prepared  for 
the  "Youth  of  the  World."  Still  another 
feature  of  the  observance  in  the  section 
was  a  children's  service  held  at  the  same 
hour  as  the  women's  meeting  but  in  a 
neighboring  church.  Not  only  those  who 
were  able  to  attend  meetings  shared  in 
this  observance  but  through  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  at  least  fifty  "shut-ins"  had 
been  provided  with  programs  and  litera- 
ture so  that  they  could  follow  the  service 
in  their  own  homes  and  in  spirit  worship 
with  women  throughout  the  world. 

This  was  a  day  when  those  of  all  ages, 
of  different  races,  of  many  nationalities 
and  of  many  communions  united  in  a 
service  praying  that  we  may  be  one  in 
Purpose,  one  in  Service  and  one  in  Con- 
secration— "That  They  All  May  Be  One." 


The  United  States  Announces  a  Peace  Policy 

Attention!  To  be  used  with  Program  XI,  "The  Individual  and  Peace." — Editor. 


THE  most  important  event  in  modern 
history  was  chronicled  by  the  press 
of  the  world  in  January  1928,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  offered  to  renounce 
and  abandon  the  institution  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  Whatever 
happens — whether    France    accepts  the 


proposal  to  join  with  America  in  offer- 
ing jointly  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
multilateral  treaty  to  carry  the  proposal 
into  universal  effect,  or  whether  France 
rejects  the  proposal — whatever  happens, 
the  fact  that  America  has  defined  the  issue 
between  peace  and  war  in  simple,  un- 
ambiguous terms  and  has  chosen  peace, 
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spells  the  doom  of  war.  Its  doom  may  be 
imminent,  or  it  may  be  deferred  for  a 
generation,  but  it  is  inexorable.  The 
peace  movement  is  at  last  launched.  Its 
natal  day  is  December  28,  1927,  the  day 
on  which  Secretary  of  State  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  headed  by  Senator  William  E. 
Borah,  sent  a  note  to  the  government  of 
France  asking  that  the  two  nations  col- 
laborate to  prepare  a  treaty  for  renuncia- 
tion of  war  which  they  could  jointly  offer 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  universal 
adoption. 

It  is,  we  say,  the  natal  day  of  peace. 
The  peace  movement  has  at  last  been 
born.  There  has  been  no  peace  movement 
until  now.  There  have  been  organiza- 
tions, leagues,  courts,  alliances,  protocols, 
Locarnos,  arbitration  treaties,  conciliation 
mechanisms,  "cooling-off"  schemes,  fine- 
spun distinctions  between  righteous  and 
unrighteous  wars,  defensive  and  aggres- 
sive wars,  permissible  and  non-permissible 
wars,  and  all  sorts  of  empirical  devices 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace  by  means 


of  yet  more  war.  But  while  these  in- 
genious schemes  have  been  accumulating 
the  war  system  has  waxed  and  flourished 
far  more  impressively  than  all  the  devices 
intended  to  control  or  curtail  it.  Peace 
seemed  to  be  growing,  but  war  kept  grow- 
ing faster  than  peace. 

The  whole  orthodox  peace  movement 
up  to  date  has  been  an  illusion,  because 
it  moved  altogether  within  the  war 
system.  It  never  even  conceptually  got 
out  from  under  the  protection  of  war. 
Not  until  Mr.  Kellogg  wrote  his  note  to- 
France  has  there  been  an  authoritative 
proposal  to  condemn  and  renounce  the 
war  system  itself.  The  American  pro- 
posal registers  a  revolution  in  peace 
idealism.  It  is  a  right-about-face  for  the 
peace  movement.  Instead  of  runnings 
away  from  war,  or  executing  a  flank 
movement  or  some  complex  strategy 
against  war,  it  confronts  war  directly.  It 
proposes  to  attain  w^orld  peace  by  the 
simple  method  of  ceasing  to  use  war  as 
the  instrument  of  settling  international 
disputes.  War  would  thus  cease  to  be 
the  legal  thing  it  now  is  and  would  rest 
under  the  ban  of  international  law. — 
The  Christian  Century,  January  19,  1928. 


Notes 


East  Ohio  Classis  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  a  per  capita  of  $5  in  their 
Thank-Offering. 

Jj:       ^  * 

The  W^oman's  Missionary  Society, 
Trinity  Church,  Hanover  ;  the  G.  M.  G. 
of  Christ  Church,  Union  Township,  and 
the  G.  M.  G.  of  Codorus — three  mission- 
ary groups  in  Gettysburg  Classis — were 
awarded  certificates  of  excellence  for  hav- 
ing attained  a  standard  of  100%.  The 
award  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  Recog- 
nition Service  led  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart- 
man,  of  Littlestown,  Pa. 

^    ^  ^ 

Among  tangible  evidences  of  the  en- 
larged inclusiveness  of  missionary  inter- 
ests was  the  program  of  the  W.  M.  S.. 
Clarion  Classis,  Pittsburgh  Synod.  The 
hostess  Societv  presented  a  pageant, 
"Jesus  Shall  Reign"  ;  Judge  D.  J.  Snyder 
spoke  on  "Church  Union,"  Mr.  I.  L.  Reis- 


inger  made  an  address  on  ''Give  Prohibi- 
tion Its  Chance,"  and  Mrs.  Paul  Keller, 
of  Hanyang.  China,  spoke  on  ''Transpir- 
ing Events  in  China." 

^  ^ 

The  missionary  groups  who  sent 
"Friendship  School  Bags"  to  the  children 
of  Mexico  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
plans  of  the  Mexican  children  to  recipro- 
cate in  this  gesture  of  friendship.  Next 
Fall,  boxes  of  curios  containing  samples 
of  Mexican  art  and  crafts  will  be  sent  to 
the  United  States.  do  not  know  the 
exact  arrangements  for  receiving  these 
gifts:  the  significant  thing  in  the  matter 
is  the  pleasure  ^Mexican  children  find  in 
l^reparing  for  this  gift  to  the  children  of 
the  United  States.  The  city  school  chil- 
dren have  contributed  one  cent  each  and 
the* country  school  children  one-half  cent 
each  to  the  boxes. 
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Under  the  new  deportation  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  all  students,  seamen, 
and  visitors  who  overstay  their  leave  are 
put  into  the  class  of  serious  offenders 
who  can  be  deported  and,  once  deported, 
can  never  return  to  the  United  States. 

This  new  act  affects  at  least  one  of  our 
students,  Miss  Joan  Mirza,  of  whom  we 
have  frequently  written  in  this  column. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  ]\Iiss  ^lirza,  she 
was  greatly  perturbed  over  the  fact  that 
her  permit  expires  before  she  will  have 
graduated.  Drs.  Speer,  ElHs  and  other 
influential  Christians  are  endeavoring  to 
make  it  possible  that  Miss  Mirza  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  her  education  shall 

fit  her  for  medical  work  in  Mesopotamia. 
*    *  * 

Mrs.  A.  Grether,  3000  lona  Terrace, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  the  president  of 
the  W.  M.  S.  of  Zion's  Church,  which 


recently  affiliated  with  the  W.  M.  S.  of 
Baltimore-\\'ashington  Classis.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Classical  Society  organized 
them  on  February  28  with  ten  charter 
members. 

*  * 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Kratz,  the  new  president 
of  New  York  Classical  Missionary  So- 
ciety, organized  the  women  of  Bethany 
Church,  Philadelphia,  into  a  W.  M.  S. 
on  March  5th.  This  is  the  third  Mission- 
ary Society  in  the  German  Philadelphia 
Classis.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Haack,  512  Magee 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the  President.  Ten 
women  signed  as  charter  members. 

*  *  * 

We  welcome,  most  cordially,  the  women 
of  St.  Peter's  W.  M.  S.,  Frackville,  Pa. 
Organized  on  March  17th  by  Carrie  M. 
Kerschner,  with  twenty  charter  members. 
Mrs.  Albert  Bankes  is  the  President. 


Welcome  to  the  New  Organizations, 


Girls'  Missionary  Guilds 

Eastern  Synod  —  Allentown,  Pa., 
Grace  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs. 
Claude  Klechner  with  11  charter  mem- 
bers. Allentown,  Pa.,  Zion  Church. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  George  Shoemaker 
with  14  charter  members. 

Potomac  Synod — Rockwell,  N.  C, 
Ursinus  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs. 
Misenheimer  with  9  charter  members. 
Clear  Spring,  Md.,  St.  John's  Church. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  Whetstone  with  5 
charter  members.  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Mt. 
Hope,  Lower  Stone  Charge.  Organized 
by  Mrs.  Misenheimer  with  14  charter 
members. 

Ohio  Synod — Dayton,  O.,  Corinth 
Boulevard  Church.  Organized  by  Miss 
Stella  Hause  with  8  charter  members. 

West  New  York  Classis — Ebenezer, 
N.  Y.   Organized  by  Mrs.  Matteson. 

Eastern  Synod — Frackville,  Pa.,  St. 
Peter's  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Hoppes  with  eight  charter  members. 

Mission  Bands 

Eastern  Synod — Tamaqua,  Pa.  Trin- 
ity Church.  Organized  by  Miss  Ker- 
schner with  20  charter  members. 


Mid- West  Synod — Culver,  Indiana, 
Zion  Church.  Organized  by  Florence 
Page,  Charlotte  Fetter  and  Marie  New- 
man with  7  charter  members. 

Ohio  Synod  —  Akron,  Ohio,  First 
Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  Geo.  Fretz 
with  25  charter  members. 

Northwest  Synod — Sauk  City,  Wis., 
First  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Zauft  with  26  charter  members. 

Potomac  Synod — Newton,  N.  C,  St 
Paul's  Church,  South  Fork  Charge. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Lyerly  with  20 
charter  members.  Littlestown,  Pa., 
Christ  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Hartman  with  15  charter  members. 

Pittsburgh  Synod — Conoquenessing, 
Pa.,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Olivet  Charge. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bair  with  12 
charter  members. 

Eastern  Synod — East  Earl,  Pa.,  Cen- 
ter Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  Blanche 
Horning  with  fifteen  charter  members. 

Northwest  Synod — Melbourne,  Iowa. 
Organized  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Osterhagen 
with  twelve  charter  members. 

Ohio  Synod — Barberton,  Ohio,  The 
Federated  Church.    Organized  by  Mrs. 
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Clair  Porter  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Heppert  with 
ten  charter  members. 

Potomac  Synod — Altoona,  Pa.,  Grace 
Church.  Organized  by  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Rockel  with  fifteen  charter  members. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Third  Church.  Organ- 
ized by  Miss  Dorothy  Barnhill  with  thir- 
teen charter  members. 

Pittsburgh  Synod — Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Ascension.  Or- 

Prayer 

ALL  who  attended  the  Fifteenth  Tri- 
ennial Convention  of  the  W.  M.  S. 
G.  S.  in  Hickory  will  remember  with 
pleasure  Miss  Susan  Toth,  at  present  a 
deaconess  in  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  received  her 
training  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for 
Christian  Workers.  The  W.  M.  S.  G.  S. 
through  its  Education  Aid  for  Service 
Committee  helped  to  finance  her  educa- 
tion. 

Easter  at  Our 

OUR  Indian  children  at  the  school  at 
Neillsvilie,  Wis.,  look  forward  to 
Easter  with  as  much  joy  and  anticipation 
as  do  the  white  children.  In  former  days, 
Easter  meant  simply  a  few  colored  eggs 
to  most  children.  Today  they  have  not 
only  these  but  also  the  colored  candy  eggs, 
the  chocolate  bunnies,  the  wooly  chicks, 
and  the  many  other  articles  which  have 
commercialized  Easter  to  such  an  extent 
that  Jew  and  Gentile  as  well  as  Christians 
can  rejoice  and  be  glad.  However,  these 
things  are  not  the  only  reason  why  the 
Indian  children  were  happy.  The  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Benjamin  Stucki,  prepares 
the  children  for  the  real  meaning  of  Eas- 
ter during  the  evening  devotions  preced- 
ing this  time.  They  know  the  Easter  story 
probably  better  than  do  many  of  our  white 
scholars. 

The  week  before  Easter  brought  us 
pleasant,  mild  weather,  although  we  were 
still  in  March.  Many  of  the  people  in 
town  had  planned  for  a  sunrise  prayer- 
meeting  on  the  campus  of  the  Indian 


ganized  by  Miss  Margaret  Lemmon  with 
seven  charter  members. 

New  York  CivASSis — Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
St.  Luke's  Church.  Organized  by  Mrs. 
S.  Boehm  with  twelve  charter  members. 

Reports  show  that  we  have  368  Guilds 
and  298  Mission  Bands.  It  is  our  sincere 
desire  to  have  500  organizations  in  each 
of  these  departments  in  another  year.  Are 
you  going  to  help? 

Calendar 

On  the  July  page  of  the  Calendar  is 
pictured  a  small  group  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  children  in  the  church  where 
Miss  Toth  serves.  The  life  of  a  deacon- 
ess is  a  busy  one  and  hers  is  no  exception. 
In  addition  to  clerical  work,  visiting, 
working  in  the  various  organizations  of 
the  church,  serving  as  interpreter  in  court 
and  in  school  (between  teacher  and 
parent)  Miss  Toth  finds  time  to  be  a  very 
efficient  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary 
Guilds  of  Southwest  Ohio  Classical 
W.  M.  S. 

Indian  School 

School.  But  alas,  when  we  arose  on  Eas- 
ter morning  our  e3^es  were  greeted  by  a 
blanket  of  clean  snow  which  covered  the 
earth.  Many  crept  back  into  bed  again. 
Some  few  folks  had  the  courage  to  brave 
the  storm  and  went  out.  Arriving  at  the 
school  at  six  A.  M.,  we  found  the  chil- 
dren washed  and  dressed  in  their  best 
Sunday  clothes  and  their  faces  beamed 
with  happiness.  Mr.  Stucki  was  kind 
enough  to  open  the  recitation  rooms  for 
the  program.  Several  of  the  choice  Easter 
hymns,  scripture  reading,  prayer,  a  very 
fine  address  by  Mr.  Sidney  Patey,  one  of 
Neillsville's  citizens,  and  a  sermonette  by 
Rev.  E.  Vornholt,  filled  an  hour  of  deep 
devotion. 

Mr.  Ben  (this  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  Stucki  is  called)  had 
shown  slides  of  the  Oberammergau  Pas- 
sion Play  the  evening  before.  These  were 
again  shown  in  the  Union  Young  People's 
Society  in  town  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  Indian  School,  as  a  rule,  has  its 
own  service  on  Sunday  morning.  This 
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was  especially  necessary  this  winter  when 
the  "flu"  played  such  havoc  in  the  school 
and  the  town  was  filled  with  measles  and 
chickenpox.  So  on  Easter  Sunday,  Mr. 
Ben  conducted  their  own  service.  Because 
they  could  not  come  to  the  services  in 
town,  Reverend  V  ornholt  was  asked  to 
come  to  the  school  in  the  afternoon  and 
^ive  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  members  of 
the  staff  and  the  confirmed  children. 
Again  the  whole  family  of  about  80  people 
gathered  in  the  recitation  room.  After  a 
])rief  opening  service  with  another  ser- 
mon, the  guests  came  to  the  Table  of  the 
Lord.  Among  them  were  also  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Stucki,  who  were  our  mis- 
sionaries in  China  when  the  trouble 
started.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  com- 
muned with  them.  It  was  a  very  impres- 
sive service.  The  younger  children  were 
all  quiet  and  attentive,  as  they  usually  are. 

Now  all  the  children  are  back  home.  On 
Wednesday  after  Easter  the  school  closed. 
Because  of  the  after-effects  of  the  ''flu," 


some  of  the  teachers  and  several  other 
members  of  the  staff  received  orders  to 
quit  immediately.  We  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  resume  their  work  in  the  fall. 
Then  the  building  of  the  new  dormitory 
will  begin  soon.  Building  operations  and 
school  in  such  small  quarters  would  not 
work. 

Since  Christmas  there  have  been  very 
trying  times  in  the  school.  At  one  time 
half  of  the  staff  of  helpers  and  all  but  one 
child  were  in  bed,  and  only  Mr.  Ben  and 
two  others  to  wait  on  them. 

With  more  space  in  the  new  dormitory, 
and  thus  more  chance  to  isolate  the  sick, 
and  many  other  facilities  which  we  have 
not  now,  we  may  be  able  to  escape  some 
of  the  unpleasantness  of  the  past.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Staff  of  teachers  and  helpers 
and  the  children  will  say,  'We  thank  the 
W.  M.  S.  a  thousand  times  for  giving  us 
the  new  building. 

Edw^in  H.  Vornholt. 


( Continued  fr 
the  individual  is  basic  and  that  the  re- 
demption of  the  city  can  come  in  no  other 
v^ay." 

The  Foreign  Mission  theme  is  entitled, 
"The  World  Mission  of  Christianity," 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  Jerusalem 
Conference.  One  of  the  missionary  lead- 
ers of  the  world  has  said,  "No  one  can 
read  and  assimilate  this  comprehensive, 
courageous  and  rich  interpretation  of  the 
task  of  the  Church  in  the  world  today 
without  becoming  thereby  a  bigger  mis- 
sionary, a  better  Christian  and  a  larger 
man."  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  mis- 
sionary conferences — to  create  bigger 
missionaries,  better  Christians  and  larger 
men. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  other  world 
leaders  in  regard  to  this  theme  and  this 
Conference  are  set  forth  as  follows : 

"Here  is  the  Christian  missionary  en- 
terprise as  its  Protestant  leaders  see  it 
today." 

"Henceforth,  before  Protestant  mis- 
sions can  be  discussed,  here  is  the  inter- 
pretation which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

"The  Christian  enterprise  has  a  lead- 
ership, as  disclosed  at  Jerusalem,  a  thou- 
sand leagues  ahead  of  its  followers." 


om  Page  246) 

"Here  are  apt  to  arise  new  visions  of 
hope  and  new  opportunities  for  joint  ac- 
tion in  the  future." 

"Here  are  brought  to  the  front  the  mis- 
sionary leaders  foremost  in  intellectual 
ability,  and  here  are  also  enlisted  as  help- 
ers a  surprisingly  large  number  of  sympa- 
thetic scholars  outside  the  actual  sphere 
of  missions.  Here,  therefore,  is  mission- 
ary material  richer  in  its  resources  and 
sounder  in  its  conclusions." 

"Those  who  study  the  findings  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  will  ac- 
quire a  new  conception  of  the  modern 
missionary  movement  and  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  sound  principles  concerning  fields 
which  they  have  not  hitherto  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  purview  of  missionaries 
or  missionary  societies." 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  it  is 
hoped  to  achieve  through  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Missionary  Conferences  this 
year.  Every  congregation,  every  society 
in  every  congregation  and  every  mission- 
ary leader  should  be  represented  at  the 
Conferences  this  year.  The  programs 
are  all  out  and  ready  for  distribution. 
Send  to  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Education  for  the  one  in  which  you  are 
particularly  interested. 
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Crystal  Byrd 

Anna  Froehlich 

(The  reference  to  the  Wilson  College  Surnrner  School  of  Missions  shozvs  the 
article  should  have  appeared  some  months  ago.  Its  beauty  and  truth,  however,  remain 
untouched  by  the  delay. — Editor  J 


"If  we  had  a  crystal  cage, 
We'd  keep  Miss  Byrd  in, 
Let  her  out  to  sing,  I  wage 
We'd  put  her  back  ag'in." 

THUS  sang  a  table  group  in  the  dining- 
room  at  the  Wilson  College  Mission 
Conference,  after  Crystal  Byrd  had  closed 
an  evening  of  speech  and  song,  at  which 
time  she  held  an  audience  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  and  visitors  spellbound 
for  more  than  an  hour,  by  her  message 
and  spirituals. 

After  having  been  addressed  for  three 
successive  evenings  by  gifted  orators  who 
were  specialists  in  their  line,  the  query  for 
some  time  had  passed  among  the  dele- 
gates attending  the  Conference,  **Who  is 
Crystal  Byrd?"  the  name  appearing  on 
the  program  for  the  week. 

In  the  evening,  when  she  appeared  on 
the  college  rostrum,  there  was  a  young- 
colored  woman,  not  much  out  of  her 
teens,  with  her  slender  form  clad  in  a 
simple  black  crepe  dress.  Her  curly  black 
hair  was  smoothed  severely  back  from 
her  brow.  Her  face  radiated  a  confidence 
as  her  clear,  soft  voice  sounded  forth  her 
message,  which  was  an  impassioned 
recital  of  the  history,  the  handicaps  and 
the  heroic  accomplishments  of  her  race 
on  American  soil.  Her  vision  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  her  voice,  rang  clear  as 
a  bell  as  she  pleaded  for  compassion  from 
her  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  was  hers.  Favorable 
environment  for  education  and  for  com- 
fortable, economic  conditions  had  been 
hers,  but  at  one  time  when  she  for  seven 
years  had  charge  of  the  elevator  in  a  city 
store  in  Philadelphia,  a  wealthy  woman 
who  knew  Crystal  well  entered  her  ele- 
vator week  after  week  without  address- 
ing or  greeting  her.  Finally  one  day, 
when  she  knew  Miss  Byrd  had  rendered  a 
song  somewhere,  she  mentioned  it  to  her. 
"These  are  some  of  the  situations  my  peo- 
ple have  to  face,"  said  she. 


While  Crystal  was  attending  a  camp- 
meeting  of  her  people  in  the  South,  she 
went  to  the  little  yellow  cabin  across  the 
road  in  search  of  a  drink  of  water.  There 
was  a  little  colored  fellow  playing  and 
singing  at  his  mother's  knee.  When  he 
saw  her,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  mother's 
faded  calico  dress.  Crystal  coaxed  him 
with  kind  words  and  said,  "What  a  nice 
little  man  he  is !"  Whereupon  his  mother 
reflected,  "They  say  he  will  be  a  minister 
some  day,  because  he  sings  so  well."  Later 
he  had  gone  to  the  spring  in  the  field  away 
and  had  brought  water,  which  he  took  to 
the  grove  for  her  and  others  to  drink. 
He  was  early  cheerfully  serving  and  min- 
istering to  those  who  needed  the  cup  of 
cold  water,  and  little  knew  the  hardships 
he  would  yet  have  to  face ;  but  in  spite  of 
race  prejudice  there  are  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, Booker  Washington  and  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar,  a  pioneer  of  freedom,  a 
statesman  and  educator  and  a  poet,  who 
has  immortalized  his  race  in  song. 

]\Iiss  Byrd  put  great  emphasis  upon 
the  soul  of  the  Negro.  In  his  oppres- 
sion he  has  sought  release  and  has  found 
God.  His  capacity  for  the  spiritual  is  of 
a  high  order ;  he  finds  expression  for  this 
deep  feeling  in  song  set  to  music  of  his 
own  composition.  She  illustrated  this  by 
singing  the  spiritual,  "Jacob's  Ladder," 
the  audience  joining  in  the  refrain.  So 
charmingly  and  captivatingly  sang  she 
that  she  was  repeatedly  encored,  and  had 
it  not  been  that  there  were  those  who  felt 
she  must  be  tired,  they  would  have  con- 
tinued the  program.  There  were  some 
other  spirituals  she  gave  us,  herself  play- 
ing her  accompaniment:  "I  \\'ant  to  Be  a 
Christian  in  My  Heart"  and  "I  \\'on't 
Think  War  No  More." 

I  would  add  my  impression,  as  I  trav- 
eled through  the  Southern  states,  on  the 
living  conditions  of  th?  Negro.  It  is  a 
pathetic  sight  to  find  only  weather- 
beaten  one-room  shacks,  with  mere  open- 
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ings  for  doors  and  windows,  all  along  the 
railroad  lines  as  one  travels  to  Florida. 
Our  country  seems  not  to  have  progressed 
in  its  treatment  of  the  colored  people  dur- 
ing more  than  the  past  half -century  of 
their  freedom.  Only  in  North  CaroHna 
did  I  see  two-story  cabins  with  front 
porches.  As  Edison  built  adequate  homes 
for  his  employees  and  taught  them  how  to 
own  them  in  time,  will  not  some  philan- 
thropist and  emancipator  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  this  benighted  colored  race  on  our 


own  soil,  lest  the  African  Negro  antici- 
pate us  in  Christian  civilization  and  come 
to  our  country  as  missionaries  among  our 
own  colored  people?  Could  not  our 
churches  establish  Colored  Home  Build- 
ing Funds  for  homes  of  an  improved  type 
designed  for  them  by  the  philanthropist? 
All  the  wealth  in  the  South  and  that  which 
passes  to  and  from  the  North  each  year, 
could  be  a  real  blessing  to  these  colored 
children  of  America. 


Ruling  to  Shenchow 

Grace  Walborn  Snyder 
{Continued  from  April  Issue) 
Episode  V — The  Shenchow  Chapter — Preface  and  Introduction 


The  Shenchow  Chapter — continued  and 
to  be  continued  (we  hope). 

Preface  and  Introduction — (we  think 
it  will  be  fun  to  give  this  ctiai  ter  a  pref- 
ace). 

There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  that  says, 
*Tn  times  of  good  fortune,  think  of  those 
less  fortunate."  And  I  have  read  words 
liks  that  in  another  language  that  say,  *Tf 
the  good  fortune  of  your  neighbor  makes 
you  envious,  move  into  the  street  where 
the  bad  fortune  of  your  neighbor  makes 
you  helpful."  Commonly  it  is  said  that 
misery  loves  company,  but  it  is  as  well 
known  that  misery  gets  comfort  from 
finding  that  others  have  been  more,  or 
equally  miserable.  All  these  sayings 
imply  that  what  happens  is  never  so  bad 
as  how  one  may  take  what  happens. 

And  all  of  this  is  a  prelude  to  our 
coming  back  to  our  burned  school  and 
looted  houses  at  Shenchow. 

For  several  days  I  was  too  tired  to  go 
out.  The  people  who  called  were  kindly 
enough  not  to  remind  me  about  the  Com- 
munist troubles  for  some  days  after  our 
arrival.  Our  own  house  had  been 
re- whitewashed  and  enough  remnants  of 
other  people's  furniture  to  make  our 
house  liveable  had  been  found  and  placed 
in  order  in  various  rooms.  Certainly  I 
had  much  for  which  I  could  thank  Mr. 
Bucher  and  Mr.  Snyder  for  their  having 
previously  arrived  and  having  induced 


the  soldiers  to  stay  clear  of  our  houses. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  mere  disorder 
makes  an  orderly  soul  tired.  I'm  not 
orderly  and  I'm  getting  less  so,  but  the 
day  I  went  around  to  look  through  these 
looted,  window-smashed,  door-broken 
houses,  I  got  to  feeling  very  tired  before 
I  had  gone  through  two  of  the  houses. 
Invariably,  the  newest  houses  were  the 
worst  damaged — even  walls  damaged  and 
holes  burned  through  the  floors.  I 
noticed  that  each  yard  contained  a  small 
heap  of  ashes  where  the  charred  remains 
were  the  sufficient  evidence  of  bonfires  of 
books,  pictures  and  other  prized  posses- 
sions. But  I  had  know  that  the  houses 
would  look  like  that,  and  I  had  known 
that  there  had  been  bonfires ;  so,  I  didn't 
feel  too  badly.  But  as  I  walked  out 
through  the  east  gate  of  the  city  wall  and 
came  face  to  face  with  the  ruins  of  our 
splendid  and  much-labored- for  Eastview 
School  building,  I  felt  a  rankling  within 
my  heart.  Charred,  jagged-walled  ruins 
in  the  place  of  that  beautiful  building! 
Ashes  of  beauty  in  a  place  where  beauty  is 
rare !  Destruction  in  the  place  of  con- 
struction!  ''Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay — "  but  at  that  moment  I  was  won- 
dering whether  more  destruction  might 
not  be  prevented  if  vengeance  were 
allowed  to  come  more  quickly.  It  was  a 
rebellious  thought,  and  I  could  not  har- 
bor it  long ;  for  even  now  we  are  feeling 
that  too  many  Communists'  heads  are  get- 
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ting  chopped  off.  This  land  does  not  say, 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  .  . 
this  land  says,  "an  eye  for  an  eje  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  so  it  goes  that 
Communists  burned  and  killed  and  anti- 
Communists  burn  and  kill.  As  the  fact 
of  the  burned  school  and  looted  buildings 
settled  into  my  thinking,  my  thoughts 
intensified  on  the  fact  that  sin — not  the 
sinner  was  damnable ;  that  of  all  sins, 
perhaps  wilful  ignorance  was  the  worst ; 
and  that  those  are  most  deluded  who 
believe  that  life  can  spring  from  or  sur- 
vive on  any  other  basis  than  love  and 
good-will  towards  one's  fellow  men ;  and 
that  ignorance  and  fear  are  the  only 
things  to  be  fought ;  and  that  they  must 
be  fought  as  long  as  one  has  life. 

After  we  had  been  here  a  short  while, 
stories  of  the  days  of  Communist  regime 
began  to  be  poured  into  our  ears,  but 
when  one  desires  to  forget,  one  does  not 
welcome  retellings;  so,  I  asked  the  wife 
of  our  gateman,  who  had  the  worst  lot 
of  stories  to  tell,  to  help  me  fors^et  what 
a  cheap  thing  they  made  of  life  and 
property.  One  day  some  guests  at  our 
house  remarked  about  the  absence  of  mir- 
rors among  our  re-collected  and  recon- 
structed furniture.  Some  one  enlightened 
us  with  the  information  that  during  the 
period  of  soldier  occupation,  each  soldier 
wanted  a  bit  of  mirror ;  so,  they  broke  the 
larger  mirrors  into  bits  for  individual 
pocket  use.  One  day  I  was  a  guest  at  a 
feast  in  the  home  of  some  Chinese 
friends,  and  after  the  meal  was  served, 
was  asked  to  sit  awhile  in  a  room  of  the 
women's  quarters.  As  the  door-curtain 
was  lifted,  I  stepped  in,  face-front,  to  a 
glass-doored  foreign  buffet  from  which 
some  of  mv  own  former  dishes  stared  out 
at  me.  I  knew  very  well  that  those  folk 
hadn't  stolen  the  dishes,  and  I  guessed 
that  they  probably  didn't  know  whose  loot 
they  were  buying  by  the  time  it  got  to 
them  on  a  second,  or  third,  or  fourth- 
hand  trade.  Nevertheless,  my  flow  of 
conversation  froze  and  my  face  began  to 
burn.  I  fully  intended  to  say  nothing,  but 
my  control  wasn't  as  good  as  my  inten- 
tion, and  I  admitted  recognition  of  mv 
former  possession.  I  think  the  hostess 
felt  a  little  embarrassed  at  first,  but  I've 
been  there  since  that  day  and  she  and  I 
are  much  freer  in  our  association  because 


we  have  talked  it  over.  Of  course,  I 
wouldn't  accept  the  gift  of  the  return  of 
the  things  under  the  circumstances.  One 
other  time  I  was  calling  in  a  home  where 
hitherto  I  had  been  treated  with  great 
cordiality  and  friendliness,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  this  call,  the  young  hostess 
seemed  very  nervous  and  embarrassed 
and  avoided  asking  me  into  any  of  the 
private  rooms.  She  was  an  ardent  mem- 
ber of  the  Communists  and  it  is  not  be- 
yond reason  to  assume  that  some  loot  fell 
to  her  lot.  After  all,  I  think  that  we 
who  have  been  almost  nearly  looted 
empty  are  the  happiest  people  in  town ; 
what  we  have  doesn't  worry  us.  A  fire 
in  the  city  that  burned  some  fifty  homes 
and  stores  about  two  weeks  ago  revealed 
the  whereabouts  of  my  former  large 
aluminum  roaster.  Among  the  ruins  of 
one  shop,  its  blackened  but  unmelted 
shape  was  quite  visible.  Of  course, 
neither  I  nor  our  cook  claimed  it. 

Movements  of  political  reforms  are 
noticeable  in  our  district.  The  local  mili- 
tary men  are  enforcing  some  constructive 
plans  for  street  widening,  opium  suppres- 
sion and  special  holiday  celebrations. 
Through  years  of  discouragements  we 
hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
country  will  get  together  on  plans  for 
country  development.  Famine  in  our  dis- 
trict is  unavoidable  for  these  following 
months ;  even  if  rice  from  other  places 
were  obtainable,  only  a  miracle  could  get 
it  here ;  for  the  river  is  too  low  for  laden 
boats,  and  the  automobile  road  has 
scarcely  been  begun,  while  the  long- 
planned  railroad  doesn't  exist.  For 
months  Shenchow  has  been  so  dry  that 
even  short-period  vegetables  have  dried 
out.  The  ground  has  been  so  hard  that 
later  crops  could  not  be  planted.  Hill- 
sides look  burned  out  and  dead.  Verily, 
Shenchow  has  been  so  dry  that  even  good 
jokes  won't  crack;  they  merely  parch  up 
and  blow  away.  In  such  an  arid,  humor- 
less place  we  few  "foreigners"  look  upon 
empty  houses,  and  temporary  ruins  of 
plans,  hoping  for  the  best  to  grow  out  of 
the  worst,  and,  while  carefully  watching 
the  still  hot  ashes  of  Communism,  ex- 
pectantly trust  a  Phoenix  of  good  to  take 
wing  from  the  ashes  and  hover  a  warmth 
of  benevolence  over  the  city. 
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Literature  Chat 

Casrie  M.  Kerschner" 


"God's  First  Temples"  is  a  beautiful 
theme  to  deliver.  Use  your  own  individu- 
ality. The  nature  solo,  "Trees,"  is  by 
Oscar  Rasbach,  G.  Scherimer,  Inc.,  pub- 
lishers, and  may  be  ordered  from  any 
music  dealer.  Any  other  nature  song  may 
be  substituted.  Order  your  extra  copies 
of  *'Who  Sold  the  Subscription"  now — 
8c  each,  2  for  15c. 

Many  women  have  already  purchased  a 
copy  of  ''From  Jerusalem  to  Jerusalem" 
and  are  reading  it  before  going  to  a  mis- 
sionary conference.  We  anticipate  a  large 
delegation  of  women  at  all  the  confer- 
ences. Are  you  going?  Of  course,  the 
girls  of  the  Guild  are  going,  too.  Order 
your  books  now,  girls ! 

For  Your  Summer  Reading:  You  can- 
not find  more  acceptable  reading  material 
than  these  suggestions — "The  Laughing- 
est  Lady"   (especially  adapted   for  the 


workers  with  children  who  will  use  the 
Mexican  books  next  Fall),  $2.00;  "The 
Heretic,"  by  Dr.  Dan  Poling,  $2.00. 

"Far  Peoples,"  by  Grace  Darling  Phil- 
lips. One  of  the  finest  books  we  have 
ever  seen.  Contains  stories,  songs,  poetry, 
games  and  many  interesting  facts  about 
food  and  dress  of  the  people  of  other 
lands.  Many  of  the  songs  and  stories 
appear  in  this  book  in  English  for  the 
first  time.  Price,  $2.00. 

Watch  the  July  Outlook  for  infor- 
mation regarding  all  packets. 

All  Societies  please  order  from  the  De- 
pository in  whose  District  you  are  lo- 
cated. Headquarters,  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Kerschner,  416  Schafif  Building,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969  West 
25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Meditation 

(For  use  with  W.  M.  S.  Program  XII) 


"INTERCESSION  AND 
THANKSGIVING" 
Call  to  Worship:  I  Timothy  2 :  1,4. 
Response:  I  Thess.  5:  25;  Jas.  5: 
16;  I  Samuel  12:  23  (in  unison). 
Hymn:  "What  a  Friend  We  Have 
in  Jesus." 


'Blessings  are  purchased  by  prayer ; 
they  are  retained  by  thanksgiv- 
ing." Let  us  express  our  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  blessings  we  re- 
ceive by  each  repeating  a  passage 
of  Scripture  on  Thanksgiving. 


Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


AUGUST  is  a  fine  month  to  pack  a 
lunch  and  go  to  some  beautiful  spot 
for  a  Guild  picnic  and  meeting !  On  such 
an  outing  you  will  receive  the  inspiration 
to  discuss  "America  the  Beautiful,"  the 
last  chapter  of  "Youth  and  the  New 
America." 

If  the  day  is  warm,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  think  of  something  that  happens 
when  it  is  cold.  Here  are  some  excerpts 


of  a  letter  the  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Guild 
girls  received  from  their  own  Miss  Edith 
Huesing,  Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan, 
telling  alDOut  her  Christmas.  Read  this  at 
your  meeting. 

Dear  Friends: 

Another  Christmas  has  hurried  by. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  little  of  what 
happened  ?  The  excitement  started  a  week 
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before  Christmas,  when  I  packed  my  bag 
and  went  to  spend  a  week  at  the  house  on 
the  school  campus  with  Aureha  BoUiger. 
In  Japan  the  exams  come  the  week  before 
school  is  over  and  the  girls  are  busy  and 
don't  have  time  for  all  the  preparations 
we  do  at  home. 

I  played  Santa  Claus  a  number  of 
times.  The  first  time  was  at  Mrs.  Schne- 
der's  annual  party  for  the  cooks  and 
maids  of  her  Ladies'  Aid  Society  women. 
She  had  me  give  each  a  bag  of  cakes  and 
a  pair  of  tabi.  The  next  time  was  the 
kindergarten  Christmas,  which  is  also 
under  Airs.  Schneder  s  supervision.  The 
next  time  I  helped  one  of  our  college 
girls  get  dressed  to  play  Santa  at  the 
Model  Sunday  School  Christmas  held  in 
our  school  auditorium.  The  next  time  I 
helped  one  of  our  high  school  girls,  the 
Y.  W.  President,  get  into  the  Santa  togs 
for  the  annual  party  for  the  children  from 
the  Christian  Orphanage  here  in  Sendai. 
Besides  the  usual  cakes  and  mican,  the 
children  were  delighted  to  receive  toy 
rabbits,  scrap  books,  and  the  other  things 
which  had  come  to  me  from  your  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  School.  After  the  party 
was  over,  the  Y.  W.  girls  who  had  dressed 


High  School  Seniors  in  Miyagi  Col- 
lege WITH  THE  Dolls  eor  the  G.  AI.  G. 
of  Lafayette,  Indiana 

I 


dolls  to  send  to  America  came  over  to 
Miss  Bolliger's  house  and  we  opened  the 
box  which  had  been  sent  by  the  G.  M.  G. 
girls  from  Trinity  Church,^  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  girls  were  delighted  with  the  novel 
little  gifts  which  each  "grabbed.'' 

Our  school  Christmas  program  was 
held  this  }'ear  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
there  was  a  beautiful  musical  program. 
Our  Christmas  tree  was  huge  and  beauti- 
ful. This  was  the  first  big  tree  I  had  seen 
at  our  school,  as  the  other  two  years  of 
my  stay  here  the  country  had  been  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  the  emperor. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  fash- 
ionable for  the  single  teachers  to  have 
Christmas  parties  for  the  children  of  their 
neighborhood.  This  year  there  were  four 
such,  three  of  them  being  held  on  the 
same  afternoon.  Miss  Gerhard  and  the 
Misses  Cook  asked  me  to  be  Santa  at  their 
parties,  and  as  they  were  held  at  the  same 
time  in  opposite  parts  of  the  city,  I  de- 
cided to  be  a  modern  Santa  and  get 
around  in  an  auto.  Three  Japanese  girls 
went  with  me,  and  so  I  had  plenty  of 
assistance. 

The  box  which  the  Business  Women's 
Circle  sent  came  in  plenty  of  time  for 
me  to  use  all  those  lovely  gifts,  and  what 
a  good  time  I  had  deciding  "who  would 
get  what.''  It  was  almost  like  going  shop- 
ping at  home,  but  I  very  selfishly  felt  as 
though  I  wanted  all  those  pretty  things, 
myself !  But  according  to  the  Japanese 
idea,  one  passes  on  to  one's  friends  the 
gifts  which  he  prizes  most  highly,  so  I 
tried  that!  The  beautiful  dress  from  you: 
girls  came  during  the  week  that  I  was  at 
Aurelia's,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  open- 
ing it  Christmas  eve  and  wearing  it  oa 
Christmas.  Thank  you! 

Sincerely, 

Edith. 

*    *  * 

If  you  want  to  furnish  Christmas  joy 
to  some  of  these  people  across  the  sea,  it 
is  time  to  begin  thinking  about  it ! 


God  weighs  everything.  There  are  many 
sensational  things  which  arrest  the  public  eye 
but  which  weigh  little  or  nothing  when  placed 
in  the  scale  of  the  Lord,  and  there  are  many 
seemingly  insignificant  things  which  when  God 
weighs  them  are  heavy  as  with  imperishable 
gold.— J.  H.  JowETT. 
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W.  M.  S.  SPECIAL  GIFTS 
Home  Missions 

Balance  carried  for  Girls"  Dormitorv.  Mav 

1,   1926   .......  :  $5.00 

ijynodical  receipts  for  triennium   40,992.46 


$40,997.46 


Disbursements 

Tuition  for  Mae  Horn   $900.00 

Tuition  for  Rose  Toth   300.00 

Sherman.  Calif   165,14 

Los  Angeles.   Calif   1,723.50 

Home  for  Aged.  Upper  Sanduskv.  O.  376.50 

Ft.  Wayne  Orphans'  Home   174.50 

Hebrew  Mission    10.00 

Linen  for  Heidelberg  College   229.00 

Indian  Work    1,035.09 

Conference  Expenses    111.00 

Church  Benevolences    252.00 

Reformed  Church  House,  Chautauqua  819.50 

Catawba  College    246.25 

Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions   308.19 

Phoebe  Deaconess  Home   381.00 

St.  James'  Church,  Allentown,  Pa.  153.00 

Bethel   Community   Center   383.00 

Mrg.  Hattie  Wolfe,  Bowling  Green, 

Kentucky    90.00 

Miss  Anna  Shattuck   13.00 

Home   Board  Anniversary   5,650.43 

St.  Louis.  Mo   77.00 

Rev.  Kowta,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  5.00 

Cochran.  Wis   30.00 

Hungarian   Work    285.93 

Council  of  Churches   236.90 

Hoffman  Orphanage    565.00 

Nelson  Schlegel    2.50 

Red  Cross    224.11 

Bethany  Orphans'  Home   263.38 

Dixie  Sharpe    46.00 

Rev.  Wm.  Miller   19.00 

Leper  Fund    400.85 

Community  House,  Akron.  0   575.62 

Daniel  Leader  Church  Building  Fund  150.00 

Home    Missions    398.09 

Rev.  Weidler    10.00 

Rev.  Jason  Hoffman   :  .  .  .  10.00 

Mission  House    124.43 

Ministerial  Relief    60.00 

Bible  Teacher.  Kenmore.  Ohio   10.00 

Wayside  Mission.  Canton,  0   100.00 

Bibles  for  Central  Seminary   25.00 

American  Bible  Society   5.00 

Religious  Education.  Davton,  O...  30.00 

Pleasant  Valley  Mission.  Dayton,  O.  110.00 

Dayton.  W.  M.  S.  Union   1.00 

Lowell  Church.  Canton    0   10.00 

Gift  Subscription  to  Evcryland .  .  .  1.00 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions   46.28 

East  Market  St.  Church.  Akron.  O.  25.00 

Nazareth  Orphanage    102.18 

Orohans'  Home  and  Old  Folks'  Home. 

Greenville    367.90 

Wilson  Ave.  Church.  Columbus.  O.  90.00 

Dayton  Juvenile  Welfare  Worker.  10.00 

Mrs.   Laura  Devert   20.00 

Rev.  Gottlob  Gaiser   30.00 

Rev.   Charles   Schmitt   10.00 

State  College  Church   Pa   482.97 

Hope  Church,  Philadelphia   17.00 

St.  John's,  Bedford   200.00 

Second   Lexington.  N.  C   25.00 

Hov  Memorial    10.00 

Fairview  Park  Hospital.  Cleveland  50.00 

General  Church  Building  Fund...  25.00 

Edith  Erickson's  Work   10.00 

Gideons    5.00 

Founders'  Hall,  Heidelberg  College  125.00 

EflRe  Mav  Honse   5.00 

Mount  Alto  Sanatarium   20.00 

German  Protestant  Orphanage....  5.00 

Dr.   Stucki    10.00 

Rev.  Caffee    25.00 

First  Church.  Canton.  O.,  Building 

Fund    100.00 


Ebenezer  Church,  Shebovgan.  Wis.  80.00 

Rev.   Carl   Dahn   25.00 

Berger   Memorial   Home   1  091.50 

Corinth  Blvd.  Church,  Dayton,  O.  25.00 
Special  Church  Building  Funds...  4  000.00 
Missionary  Home.  Lancaster,  Pa.  .  6.502.04 
Missionary  Home.  Tiffin.  0   7.093.44 


$3; 


Transferred 

Potomac  Scholarship   Fund   $2,832.24 

Potomac  Church  Building  Fund,.  60.00 
Girls'  Dormitory,  Neillsville,  Wis.  370.00 


SPECIAL  GIFTS 
Foreign  Missions 

Balance  carried  May  1.  1926  

Synodical  receipts  during  triennium  

Testaments  for  China   $76.65 

Famine  Fund,  China   429.75 

Newspaper  Evangelism.  Japan   7.50 

Ginling  College    2  177.50 

Mrs.  Hoy's  Work   173.86 

Education  of  Japanese   262.50 

Miss  Zierdt    40.00 

Miss  Pifer    303.00 

Nace  Piano  Fund   132.00 

Hospital.  China    775.00 

Dr.  Schneder's  Fund   250.00 

Minerva  Weil    82.00 

Mrs.  A.   K.   Faust   18.12 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Baker   25.00 

Christmas  Gift  Fund   309.08 

Marion  Firor    43.00 

Mrs.  C.  Noss    55.00 

Mrs.  Annetta  H.  Winter   80.00 

Education  of   Chinese   1.653.50 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Alspach...  10.00 

Dolls  for  Japan   10.00 

Rev.  Miura    184.60 

Rev.   and  Mrs.  Staudt,  Mesopotamia  105.00 

Miss  Traub    5.00 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.    K.    Miller   100.00 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Hartman   . . .  124.62 

Mrs.  Davi'^    5.00 

Dr.  Schneller    15.00 

Yaukey   Fund    705.00 

Bible  Women.  Japan   455.00 

Miss  Ammerman    25.00 

Miss  Messimer's   salary    200.00 

Ransom  Fund    75.00 

Miss  Sellemeyer    60.00 

Mesopotamia    316.10 

Rev.  Ankeney    50.00 

Bible  Women.  China   25.00 

Kindergarten,   Japan    55.00 

Near  Ea.st  Relief   392.20 

Foreign    Board   Jubilee   2  616.28 

Foreign   Missions    483.00 

Federation  of  Women's  Boards  of 

Foreign   Missions    212.67 

Gertrude   Hov    15.00 

Mrs.  Schneder    85.00 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lequear   5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Miller    10.00 

Mrs.  Kriete    20.50 

Hoy  Memorial    10.00 

Rev.   and   Mrs.   Schroer   35.00 

Mr.  Heffelfinger    10.00 

Warner  Lentz  Memorial  Scholarship  100.00 

Gift  Magazines    3.00 

Relief   of    Reformed    Ministers  in 

Europe    25.00 

Speaker  at  Fort  Wayne  Classical..  10.00 

Foreign  Mission  Dav  Offering....  271.30 

Chapel   Fund.   Japan   60.00 

Personal    Gift    from    Mrs.    L.  L. 

Anewalt    1.000.00 

Effie  Mav   Honse   490.00 

Leper  Work    303.41 
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Chinese   Evangelists    100.00 

Russian  Missionaries  (Jewish) ....  200.00 

Miyagi  College    10.00 

Piano  for  Mr.  Miura   159.55 

Christian  Work  in  Poland   6.00 

Towards  the  publishing  of  a  book.  5.00 


$16,050.79 
$2,603.26 

Transferred 

Gertrude    Hoy    Dormitory   $300.00 

Woman's    Hospital    10.00 

Men's  Wing    2,187.78 

Kindergarten  and  Woman's  Build- 
ing,  Japan    105.48 

  $2,603.26 

W.  M.  S.  BUDGET 

Synodical  Receipts  for  the  triennium  $130,960.87 

Disbursements 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions   $58,157.67 

Board  of  Home  Missions   50,888.30 

Transferred  to  Promotional  Fund  21,727.55 

  130,773.52 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1929   $187.35 

G.  M.  G.  BUDGET 

Synodical  Receipts  during  the  triennium...  $19,762.71 

Disbursements 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $8,589.07 

Board  of  Home  Missions   8.589.11 

Transferred  to  Promotional  Fund.  2,584.53 

19,762,71 


MISSION  BAND  BUDGET 

Synodical  receipts  for  the  triennium   $5,452.16 

Disbursements 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $2,726.09 

Board  of  Home  Missions   2,726.07 

  5,452.16 


PROMOTIONAL  FUND 

Balance  carried   May   1,   1926...   $7,104.97 

Receipts  during  the  triennium   71,642.42 


$78,747.39 


Disbursements 

Carrie    M.     Kerschner,  Executive 

Secretary,  Salary   $5,575.00 

Department  Expense    571.02 

Office  Expense    1.765.67 

Office  Rent    1,529.64 

Esther  Bauer,   Philadelphia  Office. 

Salary    3,230.00 

Greta  Hinkle,  Literature  and  Stu- 
dent Secretary,   Salary   4,391.75 

Office  Expense    30.12 


Annetta  H.  Winter,  Field  Secre- 
tary, G.  M.  G.  and  M.  B.,  Sal- 
ary   233.34 

Helen  Trescher,  Secretary,  G.  M. 

G.  and  M.  B.,  Salary   1,405.28 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary,  G.  M. 

G.  and  M.  B.,  Salary   2,450.06 

Office  Expense    115.96 

Marie  Hilty,  Tiffin  Office,  Salary..  115.00 

Rent  at  Tiffin   24.00 

Books  and  Office  Expense  at  Tiffin, 

Ohio    41.69 

Removal    to    Cleveland,  including 

books  and  office  expense   429.98 

Marceda  Ruetenik,  Cleveland  Office, 

Salary    2,500.00 

Rent  at  Cleveland   504.00 

Office  Expense  at  Cleveland   689.89 

Institute  Expenses   ^   1,423.37 

Expenses  of  Cabinet  and  General 
Synodical  Meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia   1,616.88 

Expenses   of    Cabinet   Meeting  at 

Dayton,  0   1  262.40 

Expenses    of    Cabinet    Meeting  at 

Lancaster,  Pa   1,143.97 

Expenses  of  Secretary  of  Print- 
ing and  Printing  13.072.59 

Officers'  and  Secretaries'  Expenses.  1,898.25 
Premium    for    Treasurer's  Surety 

Bond    90.00 

Thank   Offering   Boxes   1,646.03 

Mrs.  Anewalt's  Expenses  to  Orient  1,000.00 
Adding  Machine  for  Treasurer...  98.00 
Mimeograph  for  Philadelphia  Office  50.00 
Mimeograph  for  Cleveland  Office.  .  49.00 
Typewriter  for  Philadelphia  Office.  71.29 
Typewriter  for  Cleveland   Office..  60.00 

Treasurer's  Reports    82.06 

Flowers  for  Dr.  Hoy  and  Mrs.  A. 

K.  Zartman    30.75 

Bronze  Tablets  for  Elizabeth  Zart- 
man Hall    81.29 

Annual  Dues  for  Federation  of  W. 

B.  F.  M   250.00 

Annual  Dues  for  Council  of  Women 

for   H.   M   .  . ..  250.00 

Annual  Dues  for  Foreign  Missions 

Conference    150.00 

Committee  of  Reference  and  Coun- 
sel   100.00 

Pleasant  Valley  Welfare  Worker..  75.00 

Gift  for  Ina  Jackson   100.00 

Educational  Aid    500.00 

Books,  Literature,  Pins  and  Pen- 
nants  13,960.88 

Award  for  Thank  Offering  Play..  3.50 

Slides  for  Lecture   15.40 

Tablet  for  Los  Angeles  Church   26.50 

Subscriptions  for  Everyland   443.70 

Missionary  Review  of  World....  241.70 
Expenses  of  Representatives: 

Wilson    400.00 

Geneva    117.18 

Winona    112.18 

Tiffin    18.40 

Chautauqua    182.74 

Catawba  College    73.75 

Home  and  Foreign  Boards   1,115.82 

Interdenominational   Boards  and 

Committees    1.755.43 

Closets  and  Locks  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Office    163.00 

  69.333.64 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1929   $9,413.75 

Interest 

Interest   Earned   during  triennium   $18,906.67 

Credited  to  the  following  funds: 

Promotional  Work    $16  439.55 

General  Scholarship  Fund   1  196.87 

Yockey  Scholarship  Fund   916.39 

Potomac     Synod  Scholarship 

Fund    271.26 

Special  Church  Building  Funds  82.60 

  18.906.67 
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W.  M.  S.  THANK  OFFERRING 

Balance  carried  May  1.  1926   $3,582.29 

Receipts  during  the  triennium   144  695.01 

$148,277.30 

Disbursed 

Foreign  Missions: 

Vornholt   Memorial   $2,272.75 

Ziemer  School    4.000.00 

Christian    Literature    525.00 

Mesopotamia    2,000.00 

Ginling  College    2  600.00 

Wurfel  Residence    9,000.00 

Educational  Aid    1,200.00 

General  Work    2.000.00 

Jubilee  Fund    2,354.97 

Heating  Plant.  Miyagi  College. .  11,500.00 

Miss  Pifer's  Chapel   Lot   8,500.00 

Mrs.    Hov's   Work   100.00 

Kindergarten  Work.    Tapan   2  500.00 

Evangelists.  China    4.800.00 

Evangelists.  Japan    1.000.00 

Miyagi  College    2,000.00 

Home  Missions: 

Church  Building  Funds   $10  061.51 

American   Deaconesses    8  400.00 

Hungarian   Deaconesses    13,078.00 

Catawba  College.  Zartman  Hall  16.000.00 

Educational  Aid    800.00 

Joint   Co-operative   Work   400.00 

Indian  School    3.000.00 

General  Work    5,000.00 

  56,739.51 

113,092.23 

$35,185.07 

Transferred 

Kindergarten  and  Woman's  Build- 
ing,  Sendai   $7  500.00 

Girls'   Dormitory.   Xeillsville  16  000.00 

  23,500.00 

Balance  May   1.   1929   $11,685.07 

Home  Missions  Balance   $917.53 

Foreign    Missions   Balance  10,767.54 

  11  685.07 


$56,352.72 


G.  M.  G.  THANK  OFFERING 

To   balance   carried   for   Girls'  Dormitory. 

Neillsville    $5,039.49 

Receipts   during   triennium   18.544.21 


Disbursements 

Migrant  Work    $750.00 

Zartman   Hall    500.00 

Girls'  School,  Mesopotamia  1.100.00 

 -$2,350.00 

Transferred 

Girls'   Dormitory,   Xeillsville  21  233.70 


G.  M.  G.  SPECIAL  GIFTS 
Home  Missions 

Missionary  Home,  Tiffin  $403.70 

Missionary  Home,   Lancaster   98.20 

Lineii  for  Heidelberg  College   5.00 

Nazareth  Orphanage    24.95 

Fort  Wayne  Orphanage   50.00 

St.  Paul's  Orphanage   3.00 

Los  Angeles.  California   10.00 

Sherman,  California    5.00 

Miss  Anna  Shattuck   5.00 

Nelson  Schlegel    2.50 

Dr.  A.  V.  Casselman   10.00 

Rev.  H.  O.  Burkett   5.00 

Rev.  C.  J.  Weidler   20.00 

Rev,  Jason  Hoffman    20.00 

Rev.  E.  A.  Ketterhenry   10.00 


$23,583.70 


$23,583.70 


Reformed  Church  House,  Chautauqua  12.50 

Indian  Work     234.90 

Home  Board  Anniversary   56.50 

Home  Missions    46.89 

Bethel  Community  Center   41.20 

Fairview  Park  Hospital   5.00 

Summer  School    5.00 

Leper  Work    35.00 

Florida  Relief,  Red  Cross.   18.15 

Fort  Wayne,  Grace  Building  Fund.  100.00 

Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  10.56 

Home  for  the  Aged   6.40 

  $1,244.45 

All  disbursed. 

Transferred 

Potomac  Scholarship  Fund  $107.85 

Girls'  Dormitory,  Neillsville   77.20 

•   185.05 

Total    $1,429.50 

G.  M.  G.  SPECIAL  GIFTS 
Foreign  Missions 

Newspaper  Evangelism,  Japan   $7.50 

China  Famine  Fund   90.00 

Nace   Floor    Mats   5.00 

Mrs.  Annetta  H.  Winter   73.10 

Mrs.  D.   D.   Baker   15.00 

Miss  Pifer    22.30 

Miss  Traub    16.75 

Miss  Elizabeth   Miller    25.00 

Miss  Zierdt    10.00 

Mrs.  Davis    2.50 

Miss  Sellemeyer    35.00 

Rev.  G.  W.  Schroer   10.00 

Mrs.  Staudt's  School,  Baghdad   15.00 

Miss  Alma  Iske    35.00 

Dr.  H.  K.  Miller   40.00 

Miss  Weil    10.00 

Rev.    Kriete    10.00 

Miss  Effie  May  Honse   10.00 

Dr.   Faust    10.00 

^Irs.   Hov's  Work   63.05 

Kitakata  Church    5.00 

Chapel   Fund    5.00 

Postage  on  Mexican  Bags   2.38 

Kindergarten    6.00 

China  Work    10.00 

Educating  Japanese  Girl    50.00 

Educating  "Chinese  Girl    60.00 

Dolls  for  Japan    40.00 

Miyagi    College    30.00 

Foreign  Board  Jubilee   122.14 

Ransom  Fund    5.00 

Foreign  Missions    123.20 

Yaukey  Fund    70.00 

Ziemer   School    10.00 

Hikutara  Yoshida    10.00 

Boys'  School,  Baghdad   53.00 

Ginling    75.00 

Mesopotamia    25.00 

  $1,206.92 

All  disbursed. 

Transferred  to  Men's  Wing  Fund   30.00 

Total    $1,236.92 


MISSION  BAND  THANK  OFFERING 

Synodical  receipts  for  the  triennium   $6,010.47 

Disbursements 

Foreign  Board  $3,001.98 

Home  Board    2,354.78 

Transferred  to  Girls'  Dormitory...  653.71 


6,010.47 


MISSION  BAND  SPECIAL  GIFTS 
Home  Missions 

Salem  Church,  Allentown,  Pa   $5.00 

Home  Missions    70.33 

Missionary  Home,  Tiffin    6.00 

Missionary  Home,   Lancaster    41.50 


Home  Board  Anniversary   13.00 

Indian  Work    78.10 

Kindergarten  Work    100.80 

Fort  Wayne  Orphans'  Home   13.00 

Bethel  Community  Center   5.00 

St.  Paul's  Orphans'  Home   3.00 

Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  2.80 

 $338.53 

All  disbursed. 

Girls'  Dormitory,  Neillsvillc   $5.00 

Potomac  Scholarship  Fund   15.00 

All  transferred    $20.00 

Total   $358.53 

Foreign  Missions 

Foreign  Missions    $59.39 

Kindergarten  Work    374.07 

Famine  Fund    10.00 

Subscription  to  Happy  Childhood ...  .  3.00 

Near  East  Relief   197.00 

Foreign  Board  Jubilee   22.00 

Medical   Work.    China   5.00 

Federation  of  W.  B.  F.  M   12.80 

Books  for  Library  at  Baghdad   5.00 

Dr.  W.  L.  Nute,  Tarsus.  Turkey   10.00 

Mesopotamia    9.50 

Mrs.  Hoy    5.00 

Miyagi  College    2.00 

All  disbursed   _   $714.76 

Transferred   to   Kindergarten  Build- 
ing Fund.  Sendai,  Japan   25.00 

Total    $739.76 


GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Balance  carried  May  1.  1926.  $6  239.26 

Interest  earned  during  triennium..  1.196.87 

Refund  Rosina  Black  Reddin   20.00 

Refund  Bertha  Hersberger  Keen..  85.00 

Refund  Ada  Zimmerman    50.00 

Refund  Ruth  Kalassav  Molnar   50.00 

 $7  641.13 

Disbursements 

Edna  Martin    $300.00 

Ruth   Kalassay    250.00 

Elizabeth  Molnar    300.00 

Elizabeth  Suess   (Missionary)    100.00 

Irene   Tarczalv    300.00 

Helen  Tobias    150.00 

  1.400.00 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1929   $6,241.13 

YOCKEY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1926   $6,126.25 

Interest  earned  during  triennium   916.39 


$7,042.64 

Disbursements 

Susan  Toth  $300.00 

Helen   Ammerman   (Missionarv)  ....  50.00 

Ruth  Kalassay    50.00 

Eleanor  Christ    300.00 

Helen  Tobias    150.00 

  850.00 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1929   $6,192.64 


POTOMAC  SYNOD  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND 

Balance  carried  May.  1926   $619.15 

Transferred  from  W.  M.  S.  Home  Missions  2,831.90 

Transferred  from  G.  M.  G.  Home  Missions  107.85 

Transferred  from  M.  B.  Home  Missions...  15.00 

Interest  earned  during  triennium   271.26 

Amount  carried  May  1,  1929   $3,845.16 


WOMAN'S  THANK  OFFERING 
HOSPITAL 

Balance  carried  May  1.  1926...  $25,687.87 

Transferred  from  W.  M.  S.  For- 
eign Missions    10.00 

Paid  to  Dr.  Bartholomew  pre- 
vious to  1926   2,038.87 

Total    amount    in    the    Woman's  Thank 

Offering  Hospital    $27,736.74 

Men's  Wing 

Amount  carried  May  1,  1926...  $18,704.57 

Transferred  from  W.  M.  S.  For- 
eign  Missions    2.187.78 

Transferred  from  G.  M.  G.  For- 
eign  Missions    30.00 

Mrs.  J.  Edward  Omwake,  Spe- 
cial Gift    100.00 

—   21,022.35 

Total   amount    in    General    Thank  Offering 

Hospital    $48,759.09 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  WOMAN'S 
BUILDING,  SENDAI,  JAPAN 

Amount  carried  May  1,  1926   $11,341.92 

Paid  to  Dr.  Bartholomew  previous  to  1926  1.565.92 
Transferred  from  M.  B.  Foreign  Missions..  25.00 
Transferred  from  W.  M.  S.  Foreign  Missions  105.48 
Transferred  from  W.  M.  S.  Thank  Offering  7,500.00 

Paid  total  amount  to  Dr.  Bartholomew.  .  $20,538.32 

EVANGELISTIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING,  LAKESIDE,  CHINA 

Total  amount  carried  May  1.  1926   $7,704.25 

Paid  total  amount  to  Dr.  Bartholomew....  7,704.25 

GERTRUDE  HOY  DORMITORY 

Transferred  from  W.  M.  S.  Foreign  Missions  $300.00 

KINDERGARTEN  BUILDING, 
YOCHOW,  CHINA 

Amount  in  fund.  May  1,  1929   $5,014.99 

SPECIAL  CHURCH  BUILDING  FUNDS 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1926  $534.28 

Synodical    Receipts    110.00 

Interest   Earned    75.00 

 $726.88 

Disbursed 

Tohickon   Classical   Church  Building 

Fund   $417.63 

Daniel  Leader  Church  Building  Fund  50.00 
Wilson  Ave.  Church.  Columbus.  O. .  14.52 
Transferred  to  Girls'  Dormitory  Fund  35.30 

  517.45 

Balance  carried  May  1,  1929..   $209.43 

Balance  Itemized 

Allen  Hartman  Fund   $50.02 

Potomac  Synod  Fund   159.41 

  209.43 

GIRLS'  DORMITORY  AT  NEILLSVILLE 
WISCONSIN 

Received  from  Home  Missions: 

W.    M.    S   $370.00 

G.   M.  G   77.20 

M.   B   5.00 

Thank  Offering  W.  M.  S   16.000.00 

G.   M.  G   21.233.70 

M.  B   653.71 

Transferred  from   Special  Church  Building 
Funds: 

Mid-West   Synod   26.01 

West  Susquehanna  Classis   9.29 

$38,374.91 

Paid  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wise   6.000.00 

Balance  in  fund  May  1.  1929   $32,374.91 


THE  BOARDS  OF  BUSSIONS  OF  GENERAL  SYNOD 

Headquarters:  310  Schaff  Buadinc,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 


Prtsident, 
RcT.  Charles  E.  MiUer,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Vice-President, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Srbneder,  D.D. 
General  Secretary, 
Key.  Charles  E.  Schaetter,  D.D 
Recording  Secretary 
RcY.  Frederick  C.  Sciti,  D.D 
Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Wise 
Superintendents, 
Joseph  S.  Wise,  Church-building. 
Key.  James  M.  Mullan,  Eastern. 
Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D.,  Central-Wert 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Evemeyer,  Pacific  Coast. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bolliger,  D.D.,  Northwest. 
Ralph  S.  Adams,  Country  Life. 
Rev.  Rufus  C.  Zartman.  D.D.,  Evangelism. 


Field  Secretary, 
Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D. 

Attorney  for  the  Board, 
F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev 
C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Elder  F.  C.  Brunhouse,  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Board 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Schneder,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  B.  Alspach,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Jacob  Schmitt,  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Seitz,  D.D.,  Rev. 
H.  Nevin  Kerst,  D.D.,  Rev.  Jpsias  Friedli,  Rev.  J. 
C.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Elder  E.  C  Brunhouse,  Esq.,  Elder 
E.  L.  Coblentz,  Esq.,  Elder  E.  J.  Titlow.  Elder  W.  A. 
Ashbaugh. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


President, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D. 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman, 
Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D. 
Legal  Advisor, 

Field  Secretaries, 
Kev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant,  Hanover,  Fa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D.,  Hon.  Horace  Anke 
ney.  Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Bromer,  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D . 
Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Esq. 
Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.    Charles    E.    Creitz,    D.D.,    Rev.    Allen  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Frederick   Mayer,   D.D.,   Rev.   John   M.   G.  Darms, 
D.D.,   Rev.   Albert  B.   Bauman,   D.D.,   Rev.  George 
W.  Richards,  D.D.,   LL.D.,  Rev.   Edwin  W.  Lente, 
D.D.,    Elder   George   F.   Bareis,   Elder   William  W. 
Anspach,    Elder   Horace   Ankeney,   Elder   David  A. 
Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Esq.,  Elder  Henry  C. 
Heckerman. 

Meetings, 

Annval  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  ezceyt 
in  July  and  Augmst. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


For  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
 flollar* 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


President, 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vbta  Apartmeats,  lt3< 
Walnut  street,  Allentown,  Fa. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Erammes,  14  Clinton  avenue.  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Irvin  W.  Hendricks.  259  S.  Main  str«Mt 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretory, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Levy.  Somerset,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  F.  W.   Leich.  600  Elberon  avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary, 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman.  303  Diamond  street, 
Berlin,  Pa. 

Executive  Secretary, 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Bldg..  1505 
Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Literature  and  Student  Secretary, 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle.  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.   Irvin   W.    Hendricks.   259   S.   Maia  ftreat, 
Chambersburg.  Pa. 


Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  Oftd 

Mission  Bands, 
Miss  R«th  Heinmiller.  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler,  3861  W.  20th  street,  Cleve- 
Wnd,  Ohio. 

W.  M.  S.  Editor.  Outlook  of  Missions, 
Mn.  £.  W.  Lentz.  311  Market  street,  Bangor.  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Thank  Offering, 
Mrs.  F.  JL  Casselman.  518  Brown  avenue,  Butler, 
Pa._ 

Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam, 
Mrs.  J  W.  EUlman,  2213  Tioga  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Secretary  of  Temperance, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Bost,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Secretary  of  Stewardship, 
Mrs.  John  Lentz,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Organixation  and  Membership, 
Mrs.  Abram  Simmons.  203  E.  Washington  street, 
Bluffton,  Ind. 

Secretary  of  Central  West, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Back,  Sauk  City,  Wis. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Bicha,  Ui  Hamikea  street.  SochMter. 
N.  Y. 
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